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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2}, 1876. Tt TONES HONE HAE PORTERS Sap ARDEA SE Senin, ae 
Col Broadhead has begun the summing-up for the Government, t 
lowed by Messrs. Storrs and Porter for the accused. The case for 

The Week. a prosecution, yhage is admire; prese! ted in the 77 tene of the 
23d, consists chiefly of proof that Babeock did what he could to fur- 
ther the interests of the whiskey-conspirators at Washington: but the 

MONG the oceurrences of the week which have had a decidedly | strongest point in it may be said to be the total failure of the defence 
A bouffe air, recalling the political and social life of the Grand- | to furnish any explanation of the telegraphing between St. Louis and 

Duchy of Gerolstein, are the performances of General Babeock, @ | Washington consistent with the theory of innocence. Colonel Broad- 

colonel in the regular army, and private secretary of the President of | head, in his speech, does not appear to have been much hampered by 

the United States, who on hearing that he was accused of complicity | reco!leetions of the fate of Mr. Henderson. He referred to the 

in frauds on the revenue, and that suspicious telegrams signed by | President as having “stepped down from his high position to 

him and addressed to him had been discovered, promised to explain | interfere with the duties of one of the Department ofticers.” ‘This 
everything, and then hired lawyers to use all their skill to prevent | remark created a sensation in court, and was substantially what 

the submission of the telegrams to a jury. Another is the appear- 

anee, as the chief mouthpiece of a leading Christian church betore 

an ecclesiastical council, of the confidential agent and attorney of 

James Fisk, jr., who figured so prominently in the judicial scandals 

of the New York Ring. Another is the request, on his arrest, of | Mr. Edwards Pierrepont, the Attorney-General, recently sent a 
Winslow, a Methodist minister, who preached a sermon on the | circular to the District-Attorneys warning them in so many inne 
goodness of human nature the Sunday before he fled, after commit- | that hereafter punishment would be meted out to all persons 
ting numerous forgeries, that ‘‘ Massachusetts would remember his / engaged in the whiskey frauds, informers included. As it is mainly 

services in the army and navy.” Another is the sworn testimony of | through the informers that any convictions have been procured, the 

the President of the United States that he knowingly appointed a | press not unnaturally treated the circular as an indication that the 
‘‘jlliterate man,” who could hardly write his name, to an office of Government was growing tired of the prosecutions and wished to 

trust and emolument, in spite of damaging charges against his have an end of them, and the report was spread that the cireular 
character, on’ the ground that he had seen a “great deal of the | hag peen written by the President’s direction, and that he had 

world and poople ”—his experience of life having ai haga that | chidden the Attorney-General for not making it stronger. Mr. Pierre- 

of a gambler and sharper, or, in other words, the low life of a city pont now writes to the Herald, not denying that the President di- 
described in the amusing drama of “Tom and Jerry”; and that | rected the letter to be sent, but that he was dissatisfied because it 
he (the President) picked him up off the sidewalk in Washington as | .0. not stronger. It ean hardly be said that this puts the matter 

an agreeable and suitable companion in a drive. in a much better light, and it is one of the little incidents which, 

- — - | though possibly harmless and capable of satisfactory explanation, 

It is now set down as beyond doubt that the President is sufli- | help to deepen the popular impression that the Administration 

ciently displeased with Mr. Bristow on account of the prosecution | would like to let the * whiskey thieves . run, and thank God it was 

, of Babeock to make it tolerably certain that he will have to resign. | TI of such knaves. Mr. Charles Nordhot!, the Washington corre- 
But, as usual, it is not the President who is to blame at all; it is his spondent of that paper, writes to the Herald, under his own signa- 
“wicked partners” who have “imposed upon him,” or “led him | ture, a reply to the Attorney-General affirming positively that the 
astray,” or “‘ poisoned his mind.” The “ wicked partners” are this | latter, wl en spoken to about the letter by the iy better class of law- 
time apparently persons connected with the whiskey frauds, or | Y€TS; did med that it was written by the direction of the President, 
politicians who think these exposures are going too far for the good who wished it to be stronger; that the letter Was first published by 
of the party. The President’s pesition in all these matters seems, the Washington correspondent of the Chicago Times, and read in 
according to the account of some of his friends, to be that of a that city, where heavy whiskey cases are pending, like a warning to 
minor king, who is “got hold of” now by one set of evil companions | formers not to testify. Mr. Nordhoff adds that there is a pro- 
and now by another, but who, if the bad men would leave Lim alone found belief in Washington among * people who love justice and 
with clergymen and elderly persons of good repute, would really be hate mystery ” that Congress ought to make a thorough examina- 
an excellent young man. We prefer, for our part, the Oriental | tion of the proceedings against the whiskey frauds. 

theory, namely, that he is in his attitude towards civil government SERENA earnn ENN 

a thorough Turk, and takes the Sultan’s view of all these matters-— The Advisory Council has been sitting in Brooklyn during the 

that is, a strictly persenal view. He is willing to govern well as | week and gettirg the evidence relating to the points submitted to 

long as his interests and caprices and friends are not interfered ' them by a sort of desultory examination of witnesses, including Mrs. 

with. When he said, ‘ Let no guilty man escape,” be said it in the | Moulton’s counsel, Mr. Van Cott. and Mr. Bowen, apparently in a 

sense in which Bajazet would have said it, and intended numerous | spirit of great fairness. Mr. Bowen explained the contradiction 

exceptions to be understood. Therefore, if any mistake has been | between his opinion «f Mr. Beecher now and that expressed in the 
made in pursuing Mustapha the favorite, off goes somebody’s head— | Tripartite Agreement by saying that when he signed the agree- 
it may be the Chief Eunuch’s or it may be that of the Minister of | ment, although he knew of his wickedness, he thought he had 

Finance or of the Commander-in-Chief of the army. When one | “reformed,” and therefore was not unworthy of “friendship, confi- 

sees how irresponsible and easily “ poisoned ” and “led astray” an | dence, and Christian fellowship.” Mr. Beecher has taken occasion 

elected President can be, according to General Grant's friends, one | twice during the proceedings to challenge the world to bring for- 
is tetnpted to ask what we gain by forbidding the hereditary trans- | ward charges against him, and once, after appealing to any angels 
mission of the office. Would not a pure-minded youngster who | there might be of unusual “ prescience and omniscience” to reveal 
had received it from his father and had been well-grounded in hard- the truth about him, called on God to do the same thing—a_per- 
money views by his mother serve our purpose as well as it is now formance which brought down the tumultuous applause of the galle- 
served ? 


Henderson was removed for saving. The President’s deposition in 
favor of Babcock consists mainly of an endersement of his character, 
and throws some light besides on his own system of appointments. 
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| ries, but, of course, could have no other results. The call for a 





he Andover chureh has been published, and 


eument, containing the reasons for 


Council forwarded by t 
drawn cd 
hich everybody is familiar, but it has appa- 
mouth Church, the managers 
‘‘main question” into 


is a sensible and well 
further enqguil ith 
rentiy not been well received by Ph 


of which, by fiequeit protrusions of the 
the proceedings of the Council now sitting, are apparently desirous 
of giving its finding the air of a judgment on the whole case. It 
looks more and more as if the ordeal of fire or of water would have 
finally to be resorted to. The importance the church appears to 
attach to Mr. Beecher’s appeals to Almighty God to make known 
his innocence, looks as if they thought the divine interposition 


night be visibly secured by some simple process. 


Both Houses of Congress have passed and the President has 
signed a joint resoluticn making the 22d of February of the present 
year a national holiday. Besides this the Senate has refused, by 
J3 to 30, to take up Pinchback’s claim, a vote which will, it is sup- 
posed, postpone the consideration of his case for a good while, and 
has voted to concur in the District of Columbia 3.65 bond Confer- 
ence Committee report. This is the seeond conference report made 
on the subject, the first having been recommitted, and the questions 
involved in the District of Columbia dispute are becoming some- 
what ‘‘mixed.” The principal trouble is with “Boss” Shepherd’s 
Board of Audit, which furnishes the machinery for the manufacture 
of the bends, and which we believe is hard at work auditing while 
the debate is going en. It is obvious that there can be no settle- 
ment of the matter till this process is stopped, and so the Boss and 
his friends have now intreduced the “ workingman” on the scene, 
and represent that unless a little more auditing is done, certain 
claims which the workingman has against the District cannot be 
paid. It seems from the debate that the workingman in the District 
is a peculiar character, and diflers a good deal from workingmen 
elsewhere. Generally speaking, the workingman when he is not 
paid strikes work until he is paid; but in the District it seems he 
keeps patiently toiling away, and, feeling that he is worthy of his 
hire, prefers to fund it in ‘* claims” that he may afterwards convert 
and so if these claims cannot be audited he will 
he defrauded of his pay. The Senate has also passed the House 
bill extending the «ne for filing Alabama claims. The House, 
by a vote ef 142 tt» 102, has passed the act to reorganize the 
judiciary substantially as it came from the hands of the Committee, 
debate being apparently left entirely to the Senate. Mr. Cox has 
been made speaker pre tem. in the absence, en account of bad health, 


them into 3.65 bonds; 


of Mr. Kerr. 


The printing of Congressional speeches—a subject to which 
we called attention in the Nation a fortnight ago--has been 
brought up by Senator Anthony. He thinks that the Record, in- 
stead of containing much that is never said in Congress, and omit- 
ting much that is said, ought to be an exact transcript of Con- 
gressional proceedings. As an illustration of the abuses of the 
present system, he told a story cf a member of the House who some 
years ago informed that body that he had prepared a “few re- 
on the duty of recognizing Cuban belligerency, but as 
to trouble the House with them, he asked for 
This was given him, when it was discovered 
that the speech, instead of being about Cuba, was “a shameful 
attack on an hcnored member of the Senate” not long dead. The 
House ordered that it should be excluded from the official edition of 
the Globe ; but the mischief was already accomplished through the 
regular daily edition. We heartily agree with what Mr. Anthony 
here are but two ways, however, to prevent such seandals 

either by elevation of the general tone of Congressional 
opinion, er by fine and imprisonment. Any wilful tampering with 
official Government records, no matter by whom done, is a crime 
against the public, and it is high time that members of Congress 
who co such things should meet the same punishment that is pro- 
vided for any one who falsiiies any of the Department records. 


marks” 
he did not wish 
leave to print. 
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Mr. W. D. Kelley has replied to Mr. Blaine on behalf of the in- 
flationists—who, he says, number one million of Republican voters— 
who were ‘wounded and grieved” by Mr. Plaine’s speech. It is 
very difficult to make a précis of Mr. Kelley’s speech, for reasons 
which it would not be polite to mention. The best we can do is to 
say that he rebukes Bluine fur saying or insinuating that the issue 
of the legal-tenders was unconstitutional; maintains that the volume 
of the paper currency had no effect on the price of gold or other 
commodities; proposes that the Government should substitute its 
own notes for those of the national banks; acknowledges that 
the crisis of 1873 was caused by an undue expansion of credit, but 
alleges that this undue expansion was the result of previous undue 
contraction of the currency; thinks Blaine’s citation of the case of 
California very unfortunate for him, as her prosperity is not due to 
her coin but to her great natural wealth, and denounces her as a 
poor place for men with small means; refers to the monetary condi- 
tion of the country after the Revolution as a sad illustration of the 
consequences of the failure of the Government to issue paper-money ; 
declares the maintenance of a monetary system of which gold shall be 
the basis impossible anywhere except in France, England, and Ger- 
many, Which levy tribute on other nations in the shape of interest 
on bonds; and draws a dismal picture of the future unless we get 
out more paper-money. Of Mr. Blaine’s speech he took a generally 
low view, declaring ‘‘his allegations loose and often unfounded, 
his deduetions illogical and inconsequential, and his conelusicns 
untenable.” We notice that some hard-money papers have begun 
energetically to refute the judge, but they may save themselves the 
trouble. They might as well try to refute a prima-donna in an 
opera. 





The annual report of the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners 
contains a curious exposure of railroad ‘‘accounts.” As the matter 
stands now, every company lays down its own rules as to what it 
shall charge to construction and what to current expenses, and 
these rules are not deduced from any general principle, but depend 
to a great extent on whether the company wishes to leave a large 
or a small balance in the way of net earnings. As an illustration of 
this, they refer to the substitution of steel for iron rails—a process 
now going on all over the country. If two corporations are doing 
this, one of which is embarrassed and desires to increase its 
apparent income, while the other is pursuing a conservative 
course and improving the value of its property, they will 
adopt rules for their acccunts diametrically opposed to each 
other. The cmbarrassed company will so manage that the 
whole outlay is charged to construction, while the conservative 
company will meet the expense from net earnings, and the old iron 
will then be put down in the one ease as so much material on hand 
required for use, in the other as so much money earned by the ope- 
ration. So it is also with regard to rolling-stock ; and on the books 
of the Massachusetts companies locomotives vary in cost from 
$2,507 to $12,565, passenger cars from #96 to $4,500, and freight 
ears from $57 to $86. It is from accounts kept in this way that 
stockholders and the publie derive their only knowledge of the con- 
dition of the corporations, and one of the most urgent reforms now 
demanding attention is, as the Massachusetts Commissioners say, 
the introduction of a uniform system of acceunts, the adoption of 
which shall be made compulsory upon all roads. 





The past week witnessed the beginning of specie exports on a 
large seaie, the steamers for Liverpool and the Continent baving 
taken out $2,331,946 specie, of which about $2,000,000 was goid 
coin. Since the cpening of the year specie shipments have several 
times seemed to be imminent, but when exchange advanced to the 
shipping point an unexpected supply each time appeared, and 
calculations that gold would go were proved to be erroneous. The 
explanation of this is that a large amount of the bills made against 
the heavy railroad-bend negotiations in London at the beginning of 
the year were bought on speculation by brokers, who held the bills 
until the market became strong and then sold them at high prices, 
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rates. That this supply has been exhausted the course of the 
markets during the week has shown. When so large an amount as 


£250,000 demand bills was wanted by a prominent banking-house, 


wt 
it could not be got a 
remit gold. Accordingly, $1,250,000 gold was sent by this house, 
which started the general Subsequently exchange 
advanced, so that it became profitable for bankers to engage in 
shipping gold just as they would ship cotton, breadstuffs, or secu- 
rities, and the week closed with the market in this condition. 
The foreign trade of New York continues in excess of last year, the 
imports, merchandise and dry goods, last week having amounted, 
at even the low prices ruling, to $9,018,213, against $7,974,097 last 
year. The exports for the week were $3,440,295, against $3,952,584 
last year. The exports from New York and the whole country 
have been reduced in the past few weeks by the falling-off in cotton 
shipments, which has been due to the fact that cotton has ruled in 
our markets above the price in Liverpool. 


rates below the point at which they could 


movement. 


The New York banks increased their leans during the week 
about $1,500,000, although losing #1,200,000 in surplus reserve ; the 
latter, however, still amounts to $14,880,090, against about $8,000,- 
000 last year. There is, therefore, a large margin for gold ship- 
ments without disturbance to the loan market. The most notable 
event in relation to Stock-Exchange affairs has been the passage by 
the Wisconsin Legislature of the Vance Bill, which materially modi- 
fies the notorious Potter Act. The enactment of the bill shows 
such a change in public sentiment in that State respecting rail- 
roads, that the bonds of these roads and their shares have been 
bought with more confidence, and there has been a large rise in the 
price of each. <A feature of the week has been the advance in 
United States bonds, which, for several classes, have sold at the 
highest price on record. The gold price of $100 greenbacks has 
ranged during the week between $88 09 and $37 71. 


The long-expected debate on the Suez Canal purchase opened 
in the English House of Commons on Monday, though nothing 
very positive in the way of comment can be based on the telegra- 
phic report of the debate. The Opposition, which is led on this 
occasion by Gladstone, seems to rely on the commercial uselessness 
of the purchase, inasmuch as it only gives England ten votes, com- 
bined with the loss of the position of dignified neutrality which it 
entails and which England has so long held. 
Disraeli’s reply seems to indicate a serious difference of opinion in 
the Cabinet as to the end and aim of the purchase; for Lord Derby, 
in a recent speech on the subject at a public meeting, distinctly laid 
it down, and the diplomatic correspondence seemed to corroborate 
what he said, that the object of the purchase was the care and im- 
provement of the Canal for the general benefit, while Mr. Disraeli, 
if the telegraphic summary of his speech is to be trusted, lauds it 
as a political measure calculated to strengthen the empire. There 
is little doubt that this is the view which makes the purchase most 
acceptable to the British public. 


The result of the Senatorial elections in Fiauce seems to give 
great satisfaction to all moderate men, and to be likely to be re- 
garded by the country at large asa guarantee of prolonged stability. 
M. Buffet, who might be called a Conservative Irreconcilable, has 
been defeated in eastern France and M. Thiers returned, and M. 
Louis Blane, one of the most rabid of Republicans, has been defeated 
in Paris even, and M. Freycinet, Gambetta’s Minister of War, been 
returned, which is regarded as a signal vindication of his new policy 
of moderation. We has for the last year or two been endeavoring to 
prove to the country, and especially the timid country people, that 
republicanism was not the enemy of order or property ; but many 
doubted whether he would be able to carry the politicians of his own 
party with him in his new programme. He has apparently succeeded, 
and if he has, there is little chance that even in 1880 the present 
constitution will undergo any radical change. Victor Hugo has 
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selling only such amounts as could be sold at about specie shipping 


But the summary of 


councils 


been elected in Paris with difficulty, which indicates a great change 
in popular sentiment in the direction of sober-mindedue 


The elections for the French Assembly appear to have resulted 
as fortunately for the new constitution and for the Conservative Re 


publicans as those for the Senate, though the former are by direct 


universal sufirage. In the interval the Bonapartists have exposed 
themselves to some ridicule by denouncing election by two degrees, 
and glorifving universal sufirage pure and simple, beeause in the last 


election they seem to have been as signally worsted as in the first 
The returns received of the Assembly vote appear to indicate 
that the combined Republicans, both Radical and Conserva- 
tive, have a clear majority, while the pure Radicals, or Reds 
are nowhere. The Bonapartists, ail told, are reported as m el 
ing only 59 out of 395 elected candidates. M. Buttet 1 been 
again defeated in the four districts in which he was put up, and 


has, as was quite proper, resigned. It is now to be hoped that 
Marshal MacMahon will form a new ministry befor 
lature meets, so as to prevent the carrying into it of the old contliets 
and bitterness. 


the new le iis- 
The Bonapartists are trying to consele themselves 
by the reflection that the election of so many Radical 
excesses, and thus, as before, help the cause of the Empire 


and peaceful 


s Will lead to 
The 
whole result—which is due, first of all, to prolonged 
discussion under the guarantees for public order which Marshal 
MacMahon has honestly and faithfully supplied ; 
the change of tactics on the part of Gambetta—ought to, 
hope will, put to the blush the Radical biatherskites both in this 
country and England who have for the last tive years been abusing 
the late Assembly for not at once proclaiming the Republic with 
tumultuous applause. In other words, they were furious because 
the French did not commit the folly they have so often committed 
before. The present Republic actually owes its existence, in fact, to 
the steady, peaceful resistance of the ultra 

it forced Gambetta and his following into reflection, and led to their 


7h 1} 
and, seconaiy, to 


and we 


conservatives, because 


| abandoning the policy of frantie hostility to all censervatism with 


which they began their political career atier the war. As soon as 


ha a 


all was ready tor a sober-minded election, the As- 


he got into a rational frame of mind, a constitution had been 
adopted, and 
sembly dissolved. 

The state of the Turkish question is now this: Turkey has 
accepted Count Andrassy’s Note on all the Powers giving in their 
adhesion to it, though she probably refused had 
England held aloof. The Nete, which bas been published, asks fer 
(1) full religious liberty, (2) the abolition of the system of farming 
the revenue, (3) the passage, or rather issue, of a law providing that 
the direct taxes levied in Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be applied 
to the uses of those provinces, and shall not be turned into the 
imperial treasury, and finally (4), the formation of a Commission 
compesed of an equal number of Christians and Mussulmans, to see 
to the carrying out of the reforms. It also asks for, but does not 
make it a sine qua non, some eflort on the part of the Government 
to ameliorate the condition of the Christian population of these pro- 
vinees by the offer of facilities for acquiring possession in fee of waste or 
crown lands, and urges the prompt fulfilment of the promises of the 
firmans of the 2d of October and 12th of December, providing for 
the independence of the judges, the establishment of provincial 
elected directly by the inhabitants, the reform of the 
police and of the system of forced labor on the public works, and the 
reduction of the tax levied in lieu of military service. The Note 
dwells strongly on the uselessness of further promises or “ pro- 
grammes,” and of laying down any further general principles; this 
time there must be execution, tor, as Count Andrassy points out, 
the insurgents pay no further attention to firmans. There is a re- 
port, though it is not well authenticated, that there exists a secret 
understanding, suggested by England, that in case there is any 
failure on the part of the Porte in carrying out these reforms, or on 
the part of the insurgents in accepting, the provinces shall be ecen 
pied by Austrian troops in the spring until order is fully restored 


would have 








MR. BRISTOW’S DUTY. 
\\ E. are unable to say how much truth there is in the reports of 
dissensions between the President and Mr. Bristow arising out 


of the whiskey prosecutions, but it is certain that they grow stronger 


every dav and take more shape and consistency, and that they de- 
rive a certain corroborative force from such incidents as the At- 
torney-General’s letter withdrawing the promise of impunity to in- 
formers which has really secured most of the recent convictions for 
frands against the revenue. The report, for instance, that if 


Mustapha the Vizier is acquitted at St. Louis, the Sultan will cut 
off Mr. Bristow’s head for pushing bis friend so hard, is now scarcely 
denied, and finds a certain @ prior? support in the Sultan’s character 
and official history. 
may be sufliciently disgusted, or made sufficiently uncomfortable, 
to cause him to resign, and thus save the President the responsi- 
bility of dismissing him. We sincerely trust that he will not in any 
moment of weakuess or irritation be betrayed into any such want 
of fidelity to the public interests as this would be. One of the mis- 


The Nation. 


What we have to fear now is that Mr. Bristow | 


fortunes of General Grant’s. Administration has been the exceeding | 


unwillingness of the better class of men whom he has from time to 


time put into office to find fault with him publicly, or confess publicly | 


that they have had anything to complain of at his hands. This has 
been due in part.to the halo with which his military career sur- 
rounded him, and in part to the horror which every man in political 
life entertains of being considered ‘(a sorehead.” When Mr. Cox 
and Mr. Curtis, for instance, had to resign in consequence of his 
breach of faith towards them, they both treated their retirement 
as if nothing had happened to diminish in the least their admir- 
ation of him, or their confidence in his administration. They 
passed before the Presidential chair carrying their own heads in 
the baskets and crying, ‘‘ Mortui te salutamus!” The result was 
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awful angel with a flaming sword, who stands guard over him night 
and day, and makes swift destruction the penalty of a bad appvint- 
ment or a careless move or a foolish delay. This tremendous disci- 
pline the most sluggish natures into watehfulness and 
activity, sharpens their insight into character, and deepens their 
In political life there is no such swift 
test of temper and capacity, and the penalty of a thousand 
faults and follies may be indefinitely postponed. The greatest need 
of the present Administration is for somebody who has earned 
the attention of the country to say boldly, “ This is wrong and that 
is dangerous, and I cannot approve of it, but I will not resign.” 
Some such person was needed in the Treasury when the Pu- 
ritan Boutwell acknowledged to-the Missouri delegation that 
MacDonald was probably the shbiftless gambler and blackleg 
that they said he was, but that, nevertheless, he would have 
to appoint him. Some such person is needed now to give the 
vast amount of aimless and unorganized reprobation there is 
in the air something on which to solidify and make itself felt. 
None of the men whom General Grant has by accident or design 
put in high places has yet displayed so much fitness to be the 
embodiment of this floating protest against evil as Mr. Bristow 
has. He has shown himself thus far more nearly the minister of a 
constitutional state than any one else with whom the Presid@nt has 
had to deal. His course has appealed in a most striking way to the 
better sense of the country, and has given strong expression to the 


rouses 


of responsibility. 


gence 
sCcDsS 


_ widespread and deep popular desire for a government by law and 


not by men, for the application to public affairs of rational methods. 


| The growth of his popularity, therefore, considering that he was 


of course to retard or prevent the educating influence of experience | 


on the President’s mind. He came into office without any political 
training whatever, and apparently without much interest in civil 
affairs, and whatever he has learned has been through observa- 
tion of the consequences of his own acts. But this natural and 
healthy process of enlightenment some of the very best men in the 


| remembranee. 


Republican party have’ done their utmost to hinder, by protesting | 


steadily, year by year, that the hero of Appomattox Court House 


either never did anything wrong or did no wrong of any conse- | 
| 


quence. When he turned a good man out of office the good man 


| 


said he was sorry, but perhaps on the whole it was all for the best. | 


When he put a bad man into office, the good men said they were 
sorry again, but did not see how, under all the circumstances, the 
President could have done anything else. When he abandoned a 
reform, be was assured that he had done his mortal best; that “ the 
politicians” were too strong for him; and that the People must rise 
against the Politicians, and then the President would reform with all 
the efficiency and dexterity of a steam-engine. 
long that General Grant 
thinking—to which we are all prone, and against which 
religion and law have had so long and hard a fight—that whatever 
he chose to do was pretty sure to be “about right.” All his 


80 


bad tendencies were stimulated by flattery and apology, all his | 


good ones repressed by the entire absence of any spirit of exaction 
or criticism on the part of the only portion of the public about whose 
opinion he eared anything. Finally, he fell into open, defiant 
support of corruption, as in Shepherd’s and Delano’s cases, when 
he met the mora! indignation of the country with endorsements 
worthy in their sullen contempt of public opinion, of the Czar Nicho 
las or the Sultan. 
does not see to this hour what there is wrong in Schenck’s ease, and 
wonders what the infernal newspapers are making sych a_ fuss 
about. 


comparatively little known when he took office, that he seldom or 
never makes a speech, and that he has no fame or standing in the 
fields of political intrigue, is perhaps one of the most hopeful signs 
of the present day. The duty of the country towards such a man is 
first of all to make him understand that it appreciates such services 
as his, and that, in or out of office, he will not lose his hold on its 
His duty towards the country, on the other hand, 
is to stay in whatever post he is able to render most service until 
he is thrust out of it, and when he leaves it to give a frank and 
eandid account of his removal without whitewashing or fear of 
“hurting the party.” The party is too far gone to be saved or 
helped by any concealment, or evasion, or bearing of other people’s 
burdens. The time has come for the President to face openly the 
responsibility of his own acts, without any distribution of the blame 
among his ‘‘ wicked partners.” The interests of public morality 
require that things should be at last set squarely before the public 


| eye without varnish or drapery. 


This went on so | 
very naturally fell into the way of 


THE BANKRUPTCY SEE-SAW. 

HE repeal of the Bankrupt Act in the House by a large majority, 
practically without any debate, brings us once more face to face 
with the old question, Is it possible to have any uniform and settled 
law of insolvency in this country? It cannot be denied that the 
subject is an important one—more important perhaps in a new, 
flourishing, enterprising, and speculating country than in any other. 
When fortunes are made and lost with the rapidity that marks our 
trade, it would seem as if one of the first things to be guarded 
against was any fluctuation in the guarantees to creditors against 
repudiation of obligations. So we should say that in such a country, 
one of the first things to be guarded against would be any fluctua- 
tion in the measure of value. Yet we know by experience that both 


| with regard to the currency and the laws affecting insolvency, 


It is rumored, and it is easy to believe, that he 


The reason why characters like his suceeed in military life and | 


fail in civil life is easy to see. In the field there is no way of cover- 


| 
j 


there has been no pretence of stability since the foundation of the 
government. The power to coin money given to Congress has not 
preserved us from issues of every species of currency known tu man, 
and the power to frame a uniform law on the subject of bankruptcy 
has not preserved us from every fluctuation in the relation between 
creditor and debtor that the ingenuity of either could devise. Con- 


ing up mistakes—the dullest man is taught that the subtle adulation | gress has three times, in 1800, 1841, and 1867, exercised its power, 


of friends or followers will avail him nothing. The enemy is an 





and twice, after a very short experiment, abandoned the attempt. 
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mained unrepealed, though it has been amended, till the present 
time. In the intervals during the absence of a bankrupt law, there 
have been as many different laws governing insolvency as there are 
States; and when we say that in several of them the law permi!s 
preferences, or in other words permits debtors to determine what 
debts they will pay in full, and what they will not pay at all, it will 
be seen that in the absence of a national bankrupt law the condi- 
tion of affairs has been little better than chaos. 

As tie House of Representatives has declined to discuss the sub- 
ject, we are thrown back for a determination of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the repeal of the act upon the memorial of the petition- 
ers for it. It appears from this document that the objections to the 
act are that in practice “ it does not prevent fraudulent preferences,” 
but, from offering the temptation of a possible discharge without 
payment in full, induces dishonest persons “ to contract large debts,” 
and then seek a discharge on a compromise—a process which the 
petitioners say they “regret to represent ” is *‘ often facilitated by 
the collusion of creditors and dishonest attorneys.” Second, al- 
though the act was intended to effect a cheap and speedy dis- 
tribution of the bankrupt’s effeets, in practice, dividends to credi- 
tors are ‘exceedingly small” and the payment long delayed, 
‘careful estimates” revealing the fact that the average percent- 
age before the passage of this act was about thirty-five per cent., 
while since its passage this average has been reduced to ten or 
twelve. The third reason is that 


‘The practical effect of the bankrupt law has been to destroy 
confidence on the part of capitalists and dainage the eredit sys- 
tem. As a natural consequence, capital accumulates in the money 
centres, it stagnates there, causing paralysis in nearly all the 
great productive indastric; of tne country. We regard the opera- 
tions of this law as ‘one of the leading causes of the prostration 
and embarrassme: t thit now depress trade, and it is susceptible 
of demonstration that this depression and embarrassment com- 
menced with the passige of the Bankrupt Act in 1857.” 


These, after nearly ten years’ experience of the working of the 
act, are the only reasons that the opponents cf the law have been 


The Nation. 


The third time the effort has lasted longer, and the law has re- | is that under the latter there is a uniform system, while under the 


able to bring forward, with the exception of a passage contained | 


in the President’s message of two years ago, in which he attacked 
the provisions then in furee as to involuntary bankruptey, on the 
ground that they worked injustice to many debtors who, otherwise 
able and willing to meet their obligations, found themselves forced 
into bankruptcy by “‘ obdurate creditors,” on account of «a merely 
temporary inability to liquidate, whiely he declared was owing 
generally to the “extraordinary searecity of money.” 

Now, all these arguments may be divided into two classes: they 
either amount to saying that the bankrupt lay should be repealed 
because “obdurate creditors” are disagreeable pe ple to have 
about one, or that there is some defect in the working of the act. 
The suggestion of the petitioners that the panic of 1373 and the 
consequent depressi:n from which we are still suffering were caused 
by the Bankrupt Act we do not propose to discuss, because it does 
not seem to be worth discussing ; the delays complained of, the “ dis- 


honest attorneys,” the “ fraudulent preferences,” the small dividends, 
| 


are all defects in the working details of the law, and not arguments 
for its total repeal. The process of winding up anestate is exposed 
to all these evils, whether it is done by State or United States 
machinery. The process consists of the appointment of a receiver 
or assignee, and the collection by him of all the assets, and the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds among the creditors under the supervision 
of a court of law. Under either system there will be “ dishonest 
attorneys,” attempts at fraudulent preferences, and, if the system is 
badly administered, delays and small dividends. The remedy for 
these evils is not oscillating backwards and forwards from one sys- 
tem to another, but the improvement of the machinery for the 
administration of the act. No one will say that, taking the whole 
of the country together, the State machinery for the settlement of 
estates is better or more honestly managed than the judicial re- 
sources of the Gereral Government, and the conelusive argument 
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former there is no system whatever. 

It ought not to be forgotten, too, that as a general rule the 
smaliness of dividends from insolvent estates depeads far more upon 
the value of the assets than it does upon the machinery for wind- 
ing up. 
now struck, is the result generally of insuflic 


The smallness of dividends by which most creditors are 


ient enquirv into the 


basis of credit on which they have advenced money. The mania 
for railroad speculation which led to the panic of 1873 took pos- 
session of all classes of the community, and the result was that 
Vast amounts of capital were locked up in enterprises which ean 
make no returns for years, which in many eases will never make 
any returns at all. “The men who obtained all thi 
the real basis of their eredit nothing but the 
enterprises, and, that gone, there are naturally but small dividends 
among the creditors. ‘The remedy for this is of course cireumspe: 

tion and prudence, and a stern resolve to lend 
but good men,” not the repeal of the Bankrupt Act. This we ee 

tainly hope will not be done without a careful examination by the 
Senate into the facts connected with the administration of the act 
After succeeding for the first time in the history of the country in 
keeping a bankrupt act on the statute-book for a number of vears, 
it would seem very much like a return to barbarism to confess by 
repealing it that the Government cannot administer it. We do 
n0t by any means intend to say that the aet is now satisfactory. 
Amendments have been engrafted upen the original act 
have ehanged its character. But all this is 
The main thing is that by a bankrupt act everything ean be done 
that can be accomplished by any other means: and that while a 
national bankrupt act properly administered is uniform and just, 
all others are local, and therefore necessarily unjust. 

Looking back at the legislation on this subject mans 
others in which the general public is not deeply interested—the 
tariff, for instance), one ean trace in the action of Congress the 
alternate triumphs and defeats of particular classes of the com- 
munity as they gain or decline in strength. After a commercial 
crisis a large body of persons is apt to be left burdened with heavy 
debts which they see no chance of clearing off, and they accordingly 
bring a powerful pressure to bear on Congress to proeure the pas- 
sage of a bankrupt act, and sueceed. The act then works vigerously 
for a few vears, until “the debtor class” is gradually weakened by 
the release of all the big debtors. This fact ** the ereditor class” 
speedily perceives, and it concentrates its forees the laggards 
and weak men who have not already got through, and are still only 
threatened with insolveney, routs them in Washington, 
the repealed. On = the Congress 
itself has no poliey or principles, and the general public, which 
neither owes much nor has much due to it, pays little heed to 
it. The only persons, in fact, who give the matter any eareful 
attention are the lawyers in the Senate, and we trust they will not 
now be found wanting. 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Lonpon, February 1, 1876, 

‘(HIS day week Parliament is to be opened with unusual pomp. T ¢ 
Queen is to be present in person—the first time for many years, Tue 
Princess of Wales, who has been spending a happy six weeks amid the 
simple pleasures of her old Danish home, has been summoned in het haste 
from Copenhagen to attend her mother-in-law. How she must hate Mr. 
Disraeli for having curtailed her pleasant holiday by persuading her Ma- 
jesty to take part in the ceremonial. The royal robes are, it is confidently 
stated by several of those Jenkinses of the press (1 do not mean the author 
£6 } 


of ‘ Ginx’s P voy ‘) who know or profess to know all the backstairs secrets of 


the Court, to be placed theatrically on the throne; and the whole opera- 
performed in the best possible style, 
under the management of the First Lord of the Treasury and the Lord 
High Chamberlain, who will do the parts of masters of the ceremonies 


tion of opening Parliament is to b 


with their accustomed grace. The House of Lords will, it is said, be 
crowded. The Peeresses’ Gallery will be thronged by all the beauty and 


millinery of the land. The Lord Chamberlain’s Office is already besieged 





bY Up} ‘aunts for tickets of admission, and the eight cream-colored horses 
who draw the royal carriage from Buckingham Palace to Westminster are 
being dl prepared f + carrots and hot stables can prepare them— 
»show t mi shi ( { t Tuesday that ev have been 
7 1 i { oe the pr lude of a brilliant 

i { ' t} nt, ther nothing to mar the 

Ml } } a pera 1 or basthey W e Lwo o1 

three vi but the thact:ut is Of trade do not, toany great extent, dis- 
turb the gai of the season when the landed aristocracy and their ladies 
set themselves to do it well. The season is not dependent on the commer- 
cial classes. They, for the most part, live their own lives apart from the 
lives of what fashionable novelists call ‘* real people.” A few City people 
hang on to the skirts of the ‘real people,” and struggie and jostle to be 


presented, and to be asked to Court balls and royal garden-parties at Chis- 
wick. But these individuals are not numerous, neither are they respected, 
f them who cut a dash two 


Some « years ago may fail to put in an appear- 


ance this year, being under the necessity of economizing elsewhere ; but the 
great floo:l of this vear’s season will rise and fall all the same without 
them, until it spends itse!f on the lee-shore of boredom about the dog-days 
in the middle of July 

If the prospects of the social season are thus bright and hopeful, 
what, you may ask, are the prospects of the Parliamentary season ? And, 
however willing | might be to indulge in sinister auguries, I cannot, if I 
am to speak the truth, gratify my natural predilections. The Government 
have made many blunders, some trivial, some serious, some grave, but 


s they are, as things be. impregnable. The main points in the 
Queen’s Speech will probably be the state of Turkey ; our transactions with 
and the visit of the Prince of Wales to 


A fancy ily of insignificant size will likely be thrown over Ireland 


neverthel 
Egypt ; the condition of the army ; 
India. 
in a half-hearted manner, and Scotland will be propitiated in her weak 
place, education, by the promise of a University Commission, though, if 
the leading Scotch papers are to be trusted—and they are generally well 
informed 
of obsolete Tories who have pulled the Torv wires in Edinburgh for up- 
And what will the Opposition have 
Lord Granville and Lord Har- 
tington have issued circulars to their followers—even, I am credibly 
informed, to the Home-Rulers, or at ieast to the less obnoxious of 
invited them to be in their places when the 
The recognized 


the said commission is already constituted or packed with a lot 


wards of a quarter of a century. 


to say to these impressive subjects ? 


that party—and have 
address is moved. There is no significance in this, 
leaders of the Opposition in both Houses issue their circulars as a formal 
matter every year. When real fighting is meant, the custom is to 
move an amendment on the address and notify that in the circulars of the 
learlers. 


have heard, there has been no special circular sent out by the Opposition 


There is no mention of any proposal of this kind, and, so far as I 


‘*whip ”"—a process always followed when a critical division is anticipated. 
We may, therefore, take it for granted that the Opposition intend to aequi 
esce in the general character of the Government transactions and proposals, 
and go on, as they did last year, riding a waiting race. They will demand 
information as to the decision of the Cabinet on the Andrassy note—perhaps 
the most momentous step taken by a British Cabinet since the declaration 
Very likely the Cabinet 
wisely in backing up the Austrian note, but, so far as the igno- 


of war against 
have done 


Russia two-and-twenty years ago. 


The N 


. . . . . | 
rant outside public can judge, it would appear that we have gratuitously | 


impaled ourselves upon one of the horns of a dilemma. If this note means 


disintegration of Turkey, we reverse our traditional! policy, and lend our | 


he Russian traditional policy against 


influence and support to further t 
ested and fought. 
enance of the s/a/us quo, why do we join in maintaining it 


Because, if the purchase of 


which we have prot If the note means, as it professes to 


mean, the maint 
in Turkey and proceed to destroy dt in Hzypt ? 
the Suez Canal means anything beyond a dramatic freak played eff to gra- 
tify Baron Rothschild and dazzle the Philistines, it means that we are ready 
her chance 


to let Turkey tak provided we keep our hold on Egypt ; and 


what is that except encouraging the piecemeal disintegration of the Tarkish 
Empire ? 

fam far from an unwise policy. 
Egyptian business 


ter policy is 
pl if The fact is, this 


But let us be consistent if we ado 
must be sifted tothe bottom. The 


Government has seen fit to mix this 
nation up in what at best promises to be a dirty financial mess, and the 
Opposition must take care that England's good name is not sullied. Whe- 
ther the stock-jobbing operation has been prudent or the reverse, it has 
tended to produce a low tone both in the press and on the Stock Exchange, 


and, if report be true, among people who ought not to combine kuowledge 


gf state secrets with dealings in Egyptian securities. The wild gambling 


’ 


fNumber 536 


ation. 


in the-e stocks and the dishonest propagation of false rumors which have 
discredited the commercial morality of the country during the Jast six weeks, 
are in themsclves a condemnation of the Government, unless they can show 
that realand tangible good will come out of all this dirty scramble. The dra- 
matic incidents of the purchase, and the subsequent despatch of a member 


of the Government to see if it was sxumd—a curious proceeding at best, 


giving a heavy cheque to a dealer for a doubtful horse, and then sending a 





veterinary surgeon to examine him—captivated the imagination of the wri- 


ters of leading articles for the London papers, and had, Lam given to un- 
derstand, a favorable effect upon Continental politicians, So far, so geod, 
But what we wish to get at is how much of the suecess of this incident 
‘*The divine principle of 


may have operated 


is due to imagination and how much to reality. 
Fluke, which directs a good half of mundane affairs,” 
favorably towards the Government in directing them to make a coup @étul 
when they merely meant a costly coup de thédtre, and every one in England 
will be pleased if it should turn out to be so. But the Government will 
have to satisfy the House of Commons that the nation gets something 
tangible for its four millions ; that Mr. Cave’s report upon the finances of 
Egypt shows that we have some prospect of receiving the annual income of 
our money: and that the road to India is made more secure than it was 
before we parted with our money, and aliowed the Queen's name to be 
dragged up and down every stock exchange in Europe 

I see one obvious advantage to the werld in The purchese of these 
shares by a wealthy country, and that is that the Canal is more likely 
than it was to be improved and kept in order, atid so made more 
available for traffic, than heretofore. But this reasoning would lead 
to the necessity of taking the -Canal out of the hands of private 
trading companies and putting it under an international commission, 
like the mouth of the Danube. If this is the policy of the Government, 
I can understand how the purchase has had a favorable effect upon 
Continental politicians. But this policy implies neutralization in time 
of war. I ean hardly believe that the representatives of the British 
nation, or their constituencies, are so enlightened and cosmopolitan as to 
hail with delight the expenditure of many millions of meney in bringing 
about an agency, the raison @étre of which is to prohibit the transmission 
of British arms and troops and contraband-of-war through the Suez Canal, 
if this nation should unhappily be at war with (say) Russia on the Indian 
frontier. If this should be brought about by a Tory Government—which 
has always gloried in its national as distinguished from its cosmopolitan 
conduct of affairs—I. as a man of peace and a staunch supporter of the 
Alabama arbitration and every transaction of the kind, shall rejoice. But 
I shall begin to think that Dr. Cumming is right after all when he pro- 
phesies that the lion and the lamb are about to lie down together for eter- 
nity, and that the thousand years of peace are now commencing, at the 
very moment when there are seven million armed men in Europe, and that 
eminent Churchman, our Secretary of State for War, is preparing to come 
to Parliament with gigantic army estimates, in order to bribe the British 
vagrant to enlist in the British army and remain there when he has en- 
listed. 

The other matters in the Queen’s Speech wiil be passed over lightly. 
The Opposition will criticise with some severity the publication of the now 
notorious slave circulars, and the maladministration at the Admiralty, and 
they will condemn any serious increase of public expenditure, but it is 
unlikely that any hostile divisions will take place on this head before the 
introduction of the budget. Finance and jobbery always wreck Tory 
Administrations in this country, and the present Administration do not pre- 
mise to be exceptions to the rule. Their recent appointments have not 
been guided by a single eye to the public service, and it is not improbable 
that something may be heard of more than one of these when the salaries of 
the office come to be voted. They have already in two short years squan- 
dered the surplus millions which Mr. Gladstone’s Government left in the 
Exchequer, and are, it is said, going to ask for more. Some additional es- 
timates for the Prince of Wales’s expedition to India may be required, and 
it is unlikely that the organized portion of the Opposition will demur. But 
there will be some nasty things said about the elephants and Luffalces at 
whose destruction the Prince assisted, by some of the wilder spirits below 
the gangway. It would not be in human nature if a platformistic orator or 
two did not make radical capital out of the sufferings of the poor brutes. 

There will be a good deal of lively sparring round about these questions 
at the beginning of the session, but it will all be with the gloves on. The 
first real fight will be upon the Burials Bill—a dead horse, it was thought 
this time last yew, but prove] to be all alive and vigorously kicking. It is 
not impossible that the Government may find themselves in a minority in 
this division. Under any circumstances, the Opposition will run them very 
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bigotry and all the backing of the 


But common-sense and 


ra) 


close. The 


on their side 


Government have all the 


clergy . and that is dificult to upset. 
thie 
the 


" ’ 7 ot 
«> ¢ inst n toat, 


then next, thes 
Phe Op; 


rarmor yet, though they too are stronger 


Justice are b dearly ag if not this vean 


must give in, Stull, thev enter on session verv strong. sition 


have found no weak point in thei 
than they were. It will be an interesting session, and more lively than its 
immediate predecessors ; but, unless something unexpected turns up, it is 
unlikely that it will lead to serious change. 


LAGRANGE’S REGISTER. 
Panis, January 28, 1876. 

ge en the men who have honored the profession of actor can be cited 
Lagrange, who was the favorite pupil of Moliére, and who published, 
after the death of Molitre, the first complete edition of his works, The 
archives of the Th¢atre Francais contain a very valuable manuscript, called 
the ‘ Register of Lagrange,’ which the administrators of this theatre have 
just published. 
You wi 


It is a curious monument of the history of the French 


stage. 1 find in it an exact account of all the play-bills of the 
roupe de Moliére ” from 1635 to 1685, with the ameunt of the 
gross receipts and of the sum which was left for the actors after all the ex- 
penses were paid. 


mm 


famous ‘*} 


Lagrange was probably born in 1639. He was made an orphan at an 
early age, and with his sister and brother was robbed by his legal fudeur. 
He became a comedian, as did his brother Achille. He changed his family 
name of Varlet into the name of Lagrange, as was then, and is even often 
now, the fashion for actors. He made his début in some of those companics 
which Scarron has painted in his ‘Roman Comique,’ and which travelled 
m the provinces. Moliére himself had first played and written plays for 
the provinces. The ‘ Etourdi’ was first given at Lyons in 1655; the 
* Dépit Amoureux’ at Béziers in 1656. When did Lagrange meet Meli¢re ? 
This point is stilla mystery. We only know that he made his début in 

aris in Moliére’s troupe at the time when it played at the theatre called the 
Petit-Bourbon, six months after Moli're had established himself in it. Mis 
‘Register’ was begun immediately, and therefore it may be said that it gives 
almost the whole nistory of Moli¢re’s representations. 

Lagrange played at first what we now call the jeune premier. He be- 
came the personification of youth, of love. of elegance ; but at an early 
age Moliére saw in him that type which the seventeenth century baptized as 
the honnéle hemme—a phrase which is not well translated by ‘* honest man,” 
as honesty is only one of its characteristics. The honnéte homme whom you 
find in almost all the plays of Moliére is the sensible man of the world, 
who is wise, but who has nothing 7¢barbative in his wisdom, the man cf 
common-sense, who is full of indulgence for all the follies of mankind, the 
safe man and good fri nd. It may be that Lagrange, who had received a 
good education, gave to Moli®re many traits of this type, as he certainly 
bore all his life the character of a gentleman, and showed himself his faith- 
ful and trasty adviser. The Hotel de Bourgogne was at that time the 
leading theatre. It had a position very similar to the position now held by 
the Théatre Frangais, and of course it became very jealous of Moliére’s 
troup. The public was on Moliére’s side. After the ‘Etourdi’ and the 
‘ Dépit Amoureux’ came the ‘ Précieuses ridicules,’ then ‘Sganarelle.’ M. 
de Ratabon, the superintendent of the royal palaces, discovered that the 
Petit-Bourbon was a dangerous building, which might soon fall on its spect 
tators, and ordered its demolition. In 1660, Moliére found himself without 
a theatre. Moliére’s actors remained faithful to him in his misfortune. 
** All the actors,” writes Lagrange, ‘‘ loved the Sieur de Moliere. Their 
chief combined an extraordinary capacity with honesty and with the most 
engaging manners. They protested that they would follow his fortune, 
and would not leave him, whatever proposition should be made to them 
from other sides.” Moliére moved heaven and earth, and finally his troupe 
was allowed to play in the Palais-Royal. He almost immediately produced 
the great masterpiece called ‘ L’Ecole des Maris.’ The frontispiece of the 
original edition shows Moliére in the part of Sganarelle, Mile. de Brie in 
the part of Agnes, Lagrange as the young lover, with his eurly wig, his 
sword, his plumes, his long canons (snch was the name for the long lace 
which hung about the knee), his shoes adorned with ribbons. I cannot 
into the details of every part created by Lagrange. Moliére confided to 
him the part of Don Juan, though it was, to use Moliére’s 
~ Very contrary to his humor.” There is a wickedness, a depravity in 
Don Juan which was perhaps beyond the capacity of Lagrange. In 
fact, I do not remember to have ever seen a good Don Juan, and, greatly as 
I admire Molitre, it seems to me that Mozart has surpassed him in his con- 
ception ef this extraordinary type. The Don 


or ) 


own words, 


Juan of Moliére is too 


vv . -— 
Nation. 12% 
murse, too comical; the Don Juan Mozatt has a supreme eleg 
nd | becomes at ft end extremely tra ] lie j S W 
t Saian of love ] } some, bold, un 1 i ed 
th 1 indese: } char i] rresist ; l even « - 
not curb his criminal and elegant arrogance. J } 
est myth of the Latin race, as fa s th ite nvth of t (i ! 
race. They embody all the characteristics vo families of mank ( 
the whole, as a Laiin, I must have a ec in Weakn for ” 
Faust is quite as bad as the lover of 7 a and of 7% : A s 
as complete an egoist. The one pays with his eternal s for the } ! 
of learning—the other for the pleasure of feeling. The one is au artis 
the other a professor. 
We read in the * Register’ of Lagrange, under date of the 14th Augus’, 
1665 : ‘* Friday the troupe went to Saint Germain-en-Lave. The ki 
to the Sieur de Molicre that he wished that his troupe should fr 
he his own ; that he would ask it of Monsieur. The Palais-Roval w 
property of Monsicur, the brother of the king) The king at the same t 
gave a pension of six thousand livres to the troupe, which took lea f 
Monsieur, asked him for the continuance of his protection, and a mod 





the title of ‘ The King’s Troupe at the Palais-Roval, ” 


that Lagrange always calls his patron the Sieur de Molicre ; T have, hoy 
ever, seen copies of the first edition of Molicre’s pieces, which apy { 
1666, and which bears the title, ‘ Works of Monsieur M * For elev 
years, Moli¢re employed Lulli, the musician, who had first been 
kitchen of Mademoiselle, then evalon-/a 2a x { same 
Mademoiselle. This Lulli had a t musical ver ul Was verv usef 
to Molicre for his ballets and the fetes of \ : He had writt ] 
the music of the ‘* Facheux,’ of the *An s fig t 
‘Bourgeois gentilhomme,’ of * Psyche,” ete. I retly bought th 
privilege of a certain Abbe Perrin, who had an ex ve right over all 
music of the kingdom, and suddenly p bited 3 f , 

Palais-Roval anything like singing or dan Mi 

to the king, and the kine stood by him. M l to ¢ for anothe 
musician ; he found Charpentier, who v S t S 
Chapelle and the musician of the Duke of Orleans. ¢ * wrote 
music of the * Malade imaginaire. Moliore. alas, died af one of the 
first representations of this piece. ‘* This sa day,” writes Lagran 
(17th February, 1673), ** after the comedy, towards ten o’¢lock at night, M 
de Moliére died in his house, in the rue de R , having played 1 
part of the aforesaid Ma’ade im rai e, much troubled with eold and pain 
in the chest, which caused him to cough: so m that in the creat 


efforts which he made he broke a vein in his 1! ~ and d 


) 
| } 
it 


than a half-hour or three- 


f 


Lagrange became the successor of Moltére ; he was already what was 
ealled the orator of the tro ipe, the man who always spoke to the pr Lie 
The troupe of Molicre seemed lost, however, without Molicre. It is the sed 


necessity of those who amuse the public not to take any repose. Mi: 





was hardly in his grave, where he was buried at night, than Lagrange, re- 
ceiving no orders from the king, put the * Misanthrope* on his bill. Th 
choice was an indirect homage to his friend, as the * Misanthrope* is t! 


masterpiece of Molicre, and is as much a tragedy as a comedy. Baron had 


to take Moli®re’s part, and he sang the song of Atng /lenri so as to draw 
tears from his audience. Could anvthing more dramnat ¢ imagined than 
the first representations of the * Malade imaginaire’ which followed the 


death of Moliire 2?) Who could laugh at the sight of the old man pursued 
by the phantom of death ? Had death not been a terrible reality to t] 
poor Argan? When the curtain was drawn, could the audience not i 
gine that they saw the ghost of Moliére himsclf in the old man sitting in his 
chair and reading his doctor's prescriptions 7 This famous chair is still pre- 
served at the Thédtre Francais, and is used in all the representations of 
the ‘ Malade.” The troupe of Moliére soon broke uy me of the actors 
emigrated-to the Hotel de Bourgogne  Lulii asked the king to give him 
the Palais-Royal, and the opera turned out the comely. Lagrange entered 


pe, the troupe of the Marais, and opened 


into negotiation with a ruined troupe, 


a new theatre at the Heétel Guénigand—it was still Moli¢re’s theatre—i s 
ypposed to the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

Much has been said about the wife of Molitre, and her true history stil 
remains to be written. We find this nm in the * Register’ of Lagrange 


**Sentence for Mile. Moli®re [she is always called Miie. on the play-bil’s| 


against the Sire Lasecot, president at Grenoble, condemned to do ner repara 
tion for injurious speeches anid s de fail which he has used agains® her.’ 
This President Lascot hal bezone enamored of Mile. Moli¢ra during the 
representation of * Circe,’ in which she hid appeared in a magnificent co:- 


tume and with her fine flowing hair. The President ones went behind tke 
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the eur Laud followed Circe to her box. She would not receive him : he 
declived that she must know him very well, having received so many pres- 
ent mm him It ns that he had been the victim of a false Mile. de 
Moi . Who looked e her as afterwards the Cardinal de Rohan was de- 
cel fs Marie Antoin . Mile. de Moli*re was obliged to call 
for help, President Leseot w brought before a court and condemned, 
Mad lem ie de Molieére, to use the words of Lagrange. did not 
ke iilustrious name of her husband. She married an actor called 
Guerin. Armande Bojart did not know what she had lost : she thoucht 
that on mot comedian was as good as anoth Lagrange used to mark 
party da in his * Register’ th lozenges or circles, which he painted 
with I it cols rding to the charaeter of the event. Ife had be- 

On the day of her 


have Ll like devoted friend to the widow of Molidx 


Nation. 


second marriage he simply writes ** Marriage of Mile, Moliére.” and he tints 


his cirele with a dark color, 

The famous Champmeslé hecame one of the actors of Lagrange’s troupe, 
and *Phédre’ was played on the same stage as the ‘ Misanthrope.’ Mo- 
liere and Racine became for a time inseparable, The troupe often appeared 
before the king. Lagrange died on the 30th of March, 1692, quite sudden- 


His daughter had been married some 
It was thought at the time that 


broke the heart of the poor, honest old actor, who had man- 
} 


ly: he was only fifty-three vears old. 

tim hefor 

her misfortune 
| 


. and was extremely unhappy. 


aged so long and so faithfully the greatest troupe that ever ascended the | 


French stage. She had not 


She had no appreciation of his great genius ; 


Madame Guérin did not survive him long. 
uml wife to Moli*re, 


she was indolent, frivolous ; but many of che stories which were told about 


be cna or 


her in the pamphlets of the time were mere calumnies. She was simply the 


ordinary wife of an extraordinary man. 


Correspondence. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND RESERVE, 
To tne Eprron or Tae Nation : 

Sik : [ now proceed to say a few words on the question you raise respect- 
ing the gold recorded as being in possession of the Bank of England. In 
the weekly reports published by the Bank there are two statements given of 
the gold—one of the amount lodged in the [ssue Department, the other of 
the quantity in the reserve of the private bank called the Bank of England. 
As you most justly imply, it is of the utmost importance that these two 
masses should not be confounded ; they belong to two most distinct bodies, 
for the Issue Devartinent is absolutely an oftice of the state. 
transferred from the premises of the Bank to Whitehall, not a single fact 
would be altered, but the non-identity of the two bodies would become 
visible to all 

The gold I spoke of as proving the nullity of the suspensions of the 
Act of 1844 was of course that which belonged to the Issue Department— 
to the state ; for on that department the commands of the law of 1844 fall. 


If it were | 
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But now | must beg you to allow me to draw your attention to a fact of 
extreme importance and significance, which no one ever notices, and which, 
io my great rezret, I forgot to notice in my little book on * Currency and 
Banking.’ 

Look first at the report for May 50 : 

ON NE oa an nscneseianteaawendeeens £26, 454,205 
Coin and bullion .... 


£15,000,000 
Se much for the Issue Department. 

As to the Bank of England itself, in the face of its liabilities towards 
its depositors, which amounted to the prodigious sum of thirty-three and 
one-half millions, it possessed a banking reserve of only £859,980—less than 
one million. 

Now, you are aware that the Directors of the Bank of England, Mr. 
Bagehot in his ‘ Lombard Street,’ the Keonomist, and the City articles of every 
newspaper, preach that, if the Bank, through the exchanges or any other 
cause, loses a couple of millions of its gold reserve, the rate of discount 
must instantly be raised ; for, as the gold sinks, the danger of ‘ ruin” 
becomes imminent. Thus the banking business is made to rest on a 
different principle from every other business. The price of the article it 
deals in, the price charged for loans, is made to depend, not on the univer- 
sal law of the supply and demand of the article dealt in, but on the move- 
ments of a mere insurance fund to guard against a ffossible danger. This 
being the general doctrine, let us look how the matter stands after a sus- 
pension of the Act. I have shown that as regards the issue of notes, so far 
the suspension was null, because the gold which would have been required 
by the law was found, spontaneously, in the Issue Department. jut what 
shall we say, not of the notes, but about this gold? What might have 
been done under the suspensicn of 1866? Suppose that on May 31, from 
any cause, the Bank had been asked for the payment in cash of two mil- 
lions without any increase of resources. The reserve of £859,980 must 
have been paid away: the ruin, the stoppage, and all their sorrows must 
have overwhelmed the Bank. But is this so? There were more than eleven 
millions of the yellow metal in the Issue Department : could they be of uo 
Ay, every pound of them. Let us consider how the matter 
would have worked. When the reserve was all run out there is presented a 
check for £1,100,000 about. The Bank sends instantly for so many notes 
from the Issue Department, and they are paid to the presenter of the check. 
But he wants gold : so off he steps to the Issue Department and demands 
gold for the notes. I do not see how the Issue Department could have 
refused to give the gold ; for the suspension of the Act, I conceive, simply 
restored the state of things before 1844, when both gold and notes were 


service ? 


| subject to the pleasure and management of the Directors of the Bank, 


| and they were bound in law to cash every note presented. 
) ’ 


The Act does not say a word about the deposits er the banking of the Bank | 


of England. Let us look now at the report of May 2, 1866, before the 
suspension, and that of May 16, after the law was, for the time, repealed, 


and the Bank might have as many notes as it chose without purchasing | 


them with gold. 
The report of May 2 quotes the 


a ere eee ee eee £27, 712,020 
TU UE ON BUUNG WE ovis cccsiceccaddacies 12,712,020 
£15,000,000 
The report of May 16 records— 
niin acansieenoent eaecsleadeas™ 26,851,825 
A NN «5. kinins. db aebdndcesacann sen 11,851,825 
£15,000,000 
The gold required by the statute was found in store in both cases alike. 
The fifteen millions of uncovered notes allowed by the law were not ex- 
ceeded. And so it went en afterwards. At the same periods, 
On May 2 the reserve of the private Bank was. £5,636,370 
-TEO OO 06h 086k es sedan cdcensenasseaeuens 1,202,810 


In giving these figur 


for the 
universal English practice of reckoning the notes it possessed as gold, as 
the gold might be had for them at the Issue Department by sending a clerk 
across the court. 
The panie was not nugatory on the Bank’s reserve ; it lowered it enor- 
mously 


rold reserve of the Bank, I follow the | 


If this is so, 
when their reserve was all run out they might, with these notes which the 
suspension enabled them to issue, have drawn out the whole stock of 
gold in the Issce Department ; and then what becomes of the fine princip’e 
that because two or three millions out of ten or twelve have been taken 
from the Bank, the Bank, which would still have some eight millions or 
more in its private reserve, and a power of commanding some eleven addi- 
tional under a suspension, is authorized to impose a heavy burden, an 
oppressive tax, on all the trade of England ? 

I see no escape from this conclusion ; but as this is the first occasion on 
which IT have put this view in print, 1 may have overlooked some other 
If such is the case, I shall be most thankful to be 

Bonamy PRIce. 


points and be in error. 
corrected. 
OxForD, Jan. 25, 1876. 


Notes. 


‘IHELDON & CO. have removed from their up-town quarters to No. 8 
\” Murray Street, in Mr. Van Nostrand’s immediate neighborhood, and 
not far from Printing-house Square. They will hereafter confine them- 
selves exclusively to publishing. Roberts Bros. will republish here Mr. 
Kegan Paul's ‘William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries’ ; and 
William F. Gill & Co., ‘Robert Haydon’s Correspondence,’——J. IT. Coates 
& Co, have nearly ready ‘King and Commonwealth,’ by B. Meriton Cor- 
dery and J. Surtees Phillpotts ; and the second volume (Vols. 3 and 4 of 
the French edition) of the Comte de Paris’s ‘ History of the Rebellion.’ Of 
Vol. I., the first edition of 2,000 copies has been exhausted..— G. P, Put- 
nam’s Sons have been appointed American agents of the Londen Academy, 
and will furnish it to subscribers in this country at six dollars per annum, 
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The N 


George Routledge & Sons will | 
shortly publish ‘Thomas Wingfold, Curate,’ a Zendenz-novel by George | 
MacDonald, of Prof. Tyndall 
and his followers.——The Publishers’ Weekly reports that its enquiry 
of the trade, 


phy 2” 


or at twelve cents the single number 





directed against the theological views 


‘Which are the twenty-five most 
the first 
followed by 


salable books in biogra- 


resulted in giving place to Forster’s Dickens and 


sives, 
Ab- 


Platarch’s 
Parrar’s Carist, Bigelow'’s Franklin, Strickland’s Queens of Enagian 
: Motley’s Barne- 
veld, Grimm's Michiel Angelo, Guthrie’s Autobiography, Sherman's Me- 
moirs, Life (Hare), Todd's Life. Ames’s Alice and 
is’s Webster, Irving’s Goldsmith, Mrs. Somerville’s Recol- 
Mempirs of J. Q. Adams, Lewes’s Goethe, Lockhart’s Scott, Mill's 
Antodiozrap)y, Robertson's Life and Letters. The 
spaak, range l from 21 (Dickens) to 7 (Adains, etc.) ; Carlyle ranked 11, 
Sherman, 10. 


Irving’s Washington, Boswell’s Johnson, I 
} 
Ma. 


bott’s Napoleon, Carlyle’s Frederic IL, Irving’s Columbus, 


Iemorials of a Qriet 
Pheede Cary, Curt 
lections, 


scale of suffrages, so to 


The list is curious and suggestive-——The Tribune Index for 
1875 is now procurable. The topics are not arranged under one alpha- 
bet, but distributed under the four heads of editorial, political, miscella- 
neous, and foreign ; for instance, the progress of the Emma Mine scandal 
must be sought under three of these heads. Prominent characters or events 
are emphasized by a fuller-facel type than the ordinary, and the principal 
classifications are referrel to in the table of contents. For excellent 
specimens of these we may point to New York City and Legislature 
and Unitel States Congress under “ Political,” and Obituary, 
an Reports under ‘* Miscellaneous.” 
what this Index for a very wide circle, including journal- 
jsts, politicians, and intelligent persons generally, as well as the Tribune's 
readers. ——J. W. Scott & Co., No. 75 Nassau Street, have begun publish- 
ing the Coin Collector's Journal, wider the editorship of Mr. Edward Fros- 
sard. It is freely illustrated, and, besides articles of general interest to 
collectors, furnishes reports of the more important public sales of coins, 
with the prices brought. The third number (for February) begins a descrip- 
tion of the Centennidl medals already struck. The Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zodjlogy at Cambridge is full of 
encouragement to the friends of that institution. The additions in all the 
departments during the past year have been unusually valuable, and several 
unrivalled private collections have been designated by their owners as the 
future property of the Museum. Nevertheless, as illustrating the sound 
principle of our modern endowments, viz., ‘‘unto those that have should 
be given,” Mr. Alex. Agassiz states that to enable the Museum to rival 
the national estabiishments of Europe, ‘‘each of its several departments 
should have an income equal to that provided for the whole institution by its 
present endowment.” Mr. Agassiz has also some pertinent remarks on the 
relief which museums of natural history are to obtain, in the storing of spe- 
cimens for study, from the establishment of zodiogical stations such as now 
exist in Italy and in England. The Report gives an account of the Louis 
Agassiz fund, and plans and an elevation of the Museum buildings in their 
contemplated extension. We regret to learn that the usual water-color 
exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Association, which forms the sequel of the 
New York exhibition, is unavoidably given over for this year. 


Religious, 
But we have said enough to show 


value has 








—The fourth memoir of the Peabody Academy of Science at Salem is a 
posthumous work by the late Dr. Jeffries Wyman, on the ‘ Fresh-Water 
Shell Mounds of the St. John’s River, Florida.’ Only a portion had been 
printed when the writer was suddenly removed by death, and the super- 
vision of the rest has fallen chiefly upon Mr. I’. W. Putnam, his successor. 
With the aid of a map the mounds are each described in their order from 
north to south over a space of one hundred and fifty miles in length. Their 
state of preservation, relative age, composition, fossil and other archwologi- 
eal remains, are all discussed with Prof. Wyman’s well-known caution and 
candor. He concludes that some of these shell-heaps were essentially 
finishel two or three centuries before the white man set foot in Florida : 
that the builders of them, so to speak, were a primitive race, destitute of 
pottery, of metals, and even (to any great extent) of stone implements ; and 
that they were undoubted canmbals. The proof of this last assertion, 
drawn from the human remains discovered, is of a kind to carry convic- 
tion ; but it is fortified in an appendix by liberal extracts from books of 
travel and Jesuit Relations showing the common practice among the 
American Indians of both of eating their prisoners of 
war at least, sometimes after having tortured and sometimes after 
having fattened them. 
reading. 


continents 


This chapter is naturally not very pleasant 
It is followed by a discussion of the age of the mounds 
as determinable by almost the only trustworthy factor, namely, the trees 
which have grown upon them or in the swamps formed upon part of their 
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original site after the devastating river had changed its course. Some of 





the live-ouks are estimated at from 360 to 666 years of age, one of the 


visand years for thy 






























































cypresses at 310 years: and the assumption of a th 
process of destruction of the mounds is declared not unreasonable, and p 
sibly too small. The mounds must certainly be regarded with something 
They ha 
Ww occupied by 


by hotel-ke« } ers 4 
were used during the rebellion as miliiary positions ; 


of the veneration bestowed on other ancient abodes of n 


the best « 


wn, ve 


remained al Iping-} laces on the river: they are l 
the colonists 
} 


f our day, and even, as at Old Enterprise, 
thc 


they were t] 
nursery of the wil 


l-orange groves, which are thought, by the way, to have 


sprung from the camps of the Spanish invaders ; and the shell-fields arc 


daily turned up by the cultivator. This memoir might stimulate invalid 


tourists to continue the researches described by Prof. Wyman, in which of 


necessity the whole had often to be inferred froma part. The erfen? of 
cannibalism, for instance, has yet to be ascertained 
—Our leading medical quarterly, the Amerteim Jor l of the Med 


Sciences (Philadelphia : Henry C. Lea), published in its January number 
two essays upon ** Practical Medicine” and the * Discovery of Mode 
Anwsthesia” by Drs. E. H. Clarke and H. J. Bigelow respectively, of Bi 
ton, as part of a series on ‘* A Century of American Medicine.” Medic 
whether American or European, has not | for much more 


rr 


lie, 
iad a scientific life 
than a hundred years ¢ indeed, some of its features even now are not so 
But neither in empirical practice nor in scientific d 
Dr. Clarke, 
that for the first fifty vears of the Republic ** the ne 
left little leisure for the 
subsequently our physicians contributed their share to 


blessed. and 


eduction 
study have we cause to blush for our country. after prefacing 
'USS 1] 
dl sci 


+} 
ti 


ties of the present 
cultivation of the arts at es,” shows that 
1@ World’s progress. 
Indeed, in the earlier years, Rush, Physick, James Jackson, Hosack, and 
Stearns, Nathan Smith, Eberle, 
Bigelow, Gerhard, Pennock, the Boston Jacksons, Ware, H 
Neill, the two Flints, Bowditch, Horace Green, Da Costa, 


others gave promise of creditable successors 
Imes, Horner 
Weir Mitchell, 


A. Clark, Stillé, Hammond, Wyman, and H. C. Wood are among those 


whom he mentions as contributors to the sum of definit: 
of the contributions that he justly claims for this cou 





nin 
nit 


diagnosis between diphtheria and membranous croup; the clear distinction 


between typhoid and typhus fever, recognized about the same time by Le 
of France, but not admitted until comparatively recently in Great Brit; 


uls 
wun: 
the nature of hydrecephalus ; many very valuable points in the diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases of the chest : a more rational tre 
a potu; the nature of the rice-water discharges in che 


atment of mania 
‘ra: the recognition of 
the self-limitation of many diseases (a doctrine that seems likely to be abused); 
the excretion of cholesterine ; facts as to the trichinous disease; a multitude 
of important facts and many generalizations as to the nervous system and its 
diseases; the peculiar action of ergot ; the independent discovery of chloro- 
form ; the introduction of wild cherry, veratrum viride, podophyllum, and 
a host of other useful remedies from our indigenous materia medica. He 
also cites the discovery of the influence of soil-dampness upon consump- 
tion, the communicability of puerperal fever, and Bowditch’s method of 
thoracentesis in pleurisy—three valuable professional contributions whieh, 
however, more appropriately belong to hygiene, gynewcolegy. and surgery. 
We might wish that Dr. Clarke had carried his view further from the North 
Atlantic coast—that he had, for instance, while commemorating Dr. James 
Jackson as having moulded the New England profession by his teachings 
and example, also remembered with due praise Drs. Daniel Drake and 
Warren Stone, of the West and Southwest : but what he has here modestly 
although explicitly set forth is a very satisfactory contingent to the cen- 
tennial contributions, Those who know his ‘Sex in Education’ require no 
comment upon this essayist’s stvle. Dr. Bigelow, to whom indeed the 
world is directly indebted for the intreduction of anwsthesia in surgery at 
the exact time that it occurred, furnishes a lucid, solid, and conclusive 
argument as te the claim of W. T. G. Morton for bestowing upon the physical 
man the greatest boon that he has ever received from his fellows. 


—The Tribune has published some extracts from advance sheets of ‘Two 
Rivulets,’ the latest contribution to literature of Mr. Walt Whitman. The 
book contains some new views on the subject of poetry which will, no doubt, 
attract all the attention they deserve. Everybody has noticed, probably, 
that tl ‘rtain peculiarities of construction in Whitman’s verse not 
to be found in older poets, but most people have been repelled from the 
task of discovering exactly what the principles at the bottom of them were, 
partly by the filth in which the bard is frequently found wallowing, 
and partly by the inanity of most of his ideas. In the present book, 
however, he is at pains to take the reader into his confidence and tell him 
what his views are. and they are no less than this—that the time for a new 


re are ct 




















The 


kind rv i i bly ‘ s arrived, he LVS, to ¢ tially 
I | i le ! und y ry [ence 
| tO . ! , regi . 
i [ ! ! i  « Mv i i l "i 
if ‘ i es rn i m 
i | lig 1 tl il est 
} nivanad ( 1i\ hyilu i hic 
i ! re wain, in the English langu be ex 
P Lin ai y hy ne metre hyn he eoutinues, has piay ] 
in the } i ortant part in literature, and has served admirably to 
exp! w pensive complaint, the ballads, wars, amours, legends of 
Europe, « *but the day for it is over, The * literary as well as social 
etiquette of feudalism and caste ” must be dismissed, at all events in this 
country, W the ** Muse of the prairies and the peaks of Colorado,” ** joy- 
fully enlarging, ad pling i If to cor iprehend the size of the whole people, 


with the free play, emotions, pride, passions, experiences, that belong to 
them, bod dd soul-—to the general globe, and all its relations in astrono- 
my, as tl ivants portray them to us—to the modern, the busy nineteenth 


century, (as grandly poctic as any, only different), with steamships, rail- 
road | ‘ ( tric teiegray hs, « vlinds r presses—ito the thought of the 
solidarity of nations, the brotherhood and _ sisterhood of the entire earth— 
to the d and heroism of the practical labor of farms, factories, foun- 
dries, workshops, mines, or on shipboard, or on lakes and rivers—resumes 
that other m un of exp ion, more flexible, more eligible—soars to the 


This strikes us as almost as good as 


hman bade farewell to the stage in 1874, it was generally 
ed she could not long struggle with the painful disease which threat- 
Nevertheless, her extraordinary native vitality has enabled 
» boards, even within the past year and a half, in some 
most successful chara 


ers, and at the time of her death her reap- 


pearance was already beginning to make the fears of her friends and her- 
self seem exaggerated. The loss which the stage suffers by her death is 


very great, for there is absolutely no one to take her place ; and whatever 


estimate may be formed of her standing as an actress or an actor—for sh« 


was both—there can be no question that she was, in the half-dozen parts 


which she finally made her own, without a rival. It is the misfortune of 


actors that t! have to submit themselves 


to contemporary judgment, 
and Jeave nothing behind them by which future generations can form any 
tones 


opinion of their merits. -Their of voice, their methods of expression, 


their walk, their address, their conception of their parts, die with them. 


What survive: is a tradition of their style, distinct enough at first, perhaps, 
but growing fainter and more shadowy with every year. For this reason it 
is impossible to try successful acting by any common external standard 
handed down from the past, as we can literature, painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, and we are forced back upon contemporary standards 
afforded by living actors, or upon the general principles with regard 


standards, in Miss Cushman’s case, 


it is dil apply, for her best parts were acted for years by no one 
of importa 1 England or America but herself ; the value of the general 
principles of the art as atest consists, as everybody knows, ‘* in the appli- 
eation them To our mind, Miss Cushman’s success was a success 
rather of industry than of genius, and her style was too melodramatie for 
t i f t great Shaksperian parts. Her Weg Merrilivs 
»L proof of this, and her Qveen Natharine and Lady Maeleth 

horld say, just devoid of that touch of nature which distinguishes 

tra [In remembering Miss Cushman’s success, it is impossible not 
to» doubt whether patriotism did not have something to do with it, and 
er the n sity of proving to ourselves that America, too, was capable 

1) lucing g it actors was not at the bottom of a good deal of the 
‘tha »won If her career were to be run over again, she would 


aid lt should be added. however. 


be perkap dep ved of this adventitious 


tha + swas not achieved without a severe struggle against great 
ne t he did not obtain the support of patriotic approval till after 
hac l herself’, by sheer for her unwearied application 
viam ) if ks of her profession. 
10 branch of the Executive Departments in Washington is 
: | 1 and appreciated than the Iydrographie Office. The 
id explorations carried on by the Government within the limits 
of i 1 are under the supervision either of the Engineer Corps of the 
\ ie Lit r Department. The surv ‘ying of our coasts and 
h ducted by ‘rs of the navy and civilians under the super- 
vision of the Coast Survey Oflice. The Hydrographic Office is the reposi- 


, 


Nation. 
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tory of charts, books, manuscripts, and other data relating to the hydro- 
rapay, n Vigation. and meteorology of the world, with the single exc | tion 


to arrange in convenient form for 


fi United States. Its chief objecis are: to provide charts and des 


ive works for the use of mariners; 





cferer id dis ion the information recorded in journals of cruises, 
and in publications in every language; to provide suitable instruments 


and 


surveys and explorations carried on by the 


runize and 
United States 
The old building now rented and 


nd books for the use of navigators and survevors ; to ors 


Government outside of its own domain. 
occupied by this office is less than half the requisite size, even for present 
needs ; every hall and stairway, in fact every nook and corner, is crowded 
with shelves for storing charts and books; and even the old ice-house, 


hay-loft filled 
in default of any other available place to store them. 


‘is } 
stahic, and 


are with 


valuable plates, instruments, and 
records, The window 
spaces in these and the main building are monopolized by engravers and 
draughtsmen ; 


the library is used asa working room ; in short, dranghts- 
men and computers, messengers and officers, engravers and compilers, 
clerks and copyists, eecupy the same apartments, and such is the want of 


desk-room that some of the officers and employees are obliged to work at 
their homes or boarding-houses, Necessarily every one works at a great 
disadvantage, and it is highly desirable that early provision should be made 
for the purchase or erection of a suitable building. where the valuable 
archives, plates, books, instruments, ete., may be sfored without imminent 
daily risk of destruction by fire, and in which the important work may be 
earried on in aecordance with the ineveased and increasing demand. 
Before the office was established, British charts and publications were 
issued for use in our navy, and our merchant marine depended for their 
supply on the few marine stores having them for sale. A rupture of 
friendly relations the two cut off the 
supply at a time when the demand would have increased, and this econ- 
sideration led to the establishment of the Office. 
appropriations for its support have been so small that engraving has had 
to be ¢ 

photolithographing corrected foreign charts has been resorted to. 
this has been confined to the charts most 


bet ween countries would have 


Since then the annual 


mfined to a few standard charts, while the cheaper method of 
Even 
in demand, and we are still 
obliged to purchase foreign publieations for use in the navy and for sale to 


the merchant marine. The proper maintenance of the Office is, we need 
Thousands of lives and 


the 
These losses are still 


not say, of private as well as public importance. 
have 
dangers which beset the pathways of ocean travel. 
occurring ; yet the small sum asked for the purpose of decreasing the 


millions of dollars been sacrificed through our ignorance of 


’ 


dangers is struck out of the estimates by the head of the Department, and 
Congressmen give little heed when their attention is drawn to it. ad 
England the whole world’s commerce under her flag, it would be reasonable 
But happily we can still speak of 
American commerce, and we are not wanting 


to expect her to do all the surveving.. 

in naval officers experienced 
in surveying and eminently qualified to perform it creditably. All that is 
needed is an appropriation, placed beyond the reach of politicians, to the 
credit of the Office, to be used under the supervision and at the discretion 
of the Navigation Bureau. 


—Mr. W. Carew Ifazlitt has recently made an addition to the tolerably 
long list of good things he has done ill by editing and publishing anew the 
poetical and dramatic works of Thomas Randolph. Randoiph, who was 
born in 1605, and who died in 1634, left behind him a few plays and poems 
which well deserved being put in the way of readers who go at all beneath 
the surface of English literature. He was a favorite of Ben Jonson’s, who 
did a great deal to encourage younger men, and one of his odes is ‘* A Gra 
tulatory to Master Ben Jonson for his adopting of him to be his son,” in 


which he says : 
——* the whole quire 
Of poets are, by thy adoption, all 
My uncles; thou hast given me power to call 
Phoebus aio self my grandsire. by th:s grant 
Each sister of the Nine is made my aunt.” 


His poems have little in them that deserves praise, but. the plays are 
noteworthy, and it is easy to see that their writer might have been consi- 
As for Mr. Hazlitt’s part in the volume, it 
Mr. Lowell has often triced him up 
and given him his three duzen, but wholly without effect, for the poor man 
apparently always does his best. As it is, he does actual harm by getting 
out editions of old plays (for which the demand is never anything but smat! 


dered a promising young man. 
is of about the merit of all his work. 


at any one time) which are full of his mistakes, blunders, and inept com- 
ments. It will be years before the occasion will arise for new editions, and 
meanwhile readers have nothing better to consult than his prettily-printed 


books. wher the notes as often lead astray as net. Some instances are to be 
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The 


is this p 


In the text 


found in this volume of Randoiph’s works. 
p- 119; 


ssize, 


»the sweet gums that from elect 


Distil, 


ar tree 


S 


which is elucidated by the following **T do not know 


not 
TDi 


s meant 
by electar tre Perhaps Randolph mey have written e/ecam tree, referring 
to the elecampane or Llelentum, which certainly yields a species ef gum.” 
Quite as certainly e man of Mr. Hazlitt’s reading should know that elce/ar 


trees are those which were supposed to distil amber (electre), and that his 


isnot a leg to standon. Again, p. 128: 


hypothetical reading hi 
**Or have these devils 
Broke into Paradise *° 


to which is appended this note referring to the word devils: ** A term 
which Webster's celebrated drama so-called, printed in 1612, brought into 
fashion.” It would not be easy to gather from this statement that Mr. 


Hazlitt meant Webster’s ** White Devil ; or, Vittoria Corombona.” 

—In view of the deluge of criticism which is certain to be poured out 
upon George Eliot’s new novel when the publication is completed, it might 
But 
argument which for- 
bids them to offer the work a weleome, and—putting criticisin aside—we 


seem the part of discretion not to open fire upon the first instalinent. 
this writer’s admirers can reconcile themselves to no 
must express our pleasure in the prospect of the intellectual luxury of tak- 
ing up, month after month, the little cleuw-page | velumes of * Daniel De- 
ronda.’ 
rable to it. 


We know of none other at the present time that is a 
i 


liot’s work makes acceptable, in this 


t all compa- 
The quality of George I 
particular case, a manner of publication to which in general we strong 


’ 
gly 
It is but just that so fine and rare a pleasure should have a retard- 


ing element in it. 


object. 
George Eliot’s writing is so full, so charged with reflec- 
tion and intellectual experience, that there is surely no arrogance in her 
giving us a month to think over and digest any given portion of it. 


For almost a year to come the lives of appreciative readers will have 
of lateral extension into another multitudinous world—a world 
ideal only in the soft, clear light under which it lies, and most real in its 


close appeal to our curiosity. 


a sort 
It is too early to take the measure of the ele- 
ments which the author has in hand, but the imagination has a confident 
sense of large and complex unfolding. 
but the narrow end of the wedge. 


The opening chapters are of course 
The wedge—as embodied in the per- 
son of Gwendolen Harleth—seems perhaps unexpectedly narrow, but we 
make no doubt that before many weeks have gone by we shall be hanging 
upon this young lady’s entangled destiny with the utmost tension of our 
highest faculties. Already we are conscious of much acuteness of conjec- 
ture as to the balance of her potentialities—as to whether she is to exemplify 
the harsh or the tender side of tragie interest, whether, as we may say in 
speaking of a companion work to ‘ Middlemarch,’ the Dorothea element or 
the Rosamond element is to prevail. A striking figure in these opening 
chapters is that of Herr Klesmer, a German music-master, who has ocea- 
sion to denounce an aria of Bellini as expressing ‘‘a puerile state of culture 
—uno sense of the universal.” There could not be a better phrase than this 
latter one to express the secret of that deep interest with which the reader 
settles down to George Eliot’s widening narrative. The ‘sense of the uni- 
versal ” is constant, omnipresent. It strikes us sometimes perhaps as rather 
conscious and over-cultivated ; but it gives us the feeling that the threads 
of the narrative, as we gather them into our hands, are not of the usual 
commercial measurement, but long electric wires capable of transmitting 


messages from mysterious regions. 


—The new Revue Historique, edited by G. Monod and G 


i. Faigniez, is a 
large octavo of 320 pages, handsomely printed. 


It contains six articles, the 
opening one being by M. Monod, upon the progress of historical studies in 
France since the sixteenth century. 
is by A. Castan : 


Of the others, the most considerable 
‘*Granvelle et le petit empereur de Besangon ” (1518- 
1533), The * petit enpereir” was a demagogue by the name of Gauthiot 
the episode here described is one of those municipal contests, so common i 
episcopal cities, between the bishop and the municipality, and had as its re 
sult the permanent establishment of the imperial power and the Cathol 
religion in the city of Besancon. Another important article is by M. Victor 
Duruy, upon the municipal system in the Roman Empire ; it is to form a 
chapter in the fifth volume of his Roman History. After the original arti 
cles follow “* Variétés,” two in number—one upon the Regions of Italy 
under Augustus ; one upon the: Sack of Magdeburg. 
langes,” also two—an unedited memoir of Richelieu, 
between Napoleon and Sismondi in the year 1 

“ Bulletin Historique,” a s 


Then follow * Mé 
conversation 
n the 
urvey of recent h il literature—for France 
(by Faigniez), Germany (by Hartwig), and England (by S. R. Gardiner 
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both king and prelate appear 


the Cardinal, under the weight of an unj 


of his efforts to satisfy his master without 
the final rupture with the Pope, Henry « 
it for several years, but was led to it by ¢] 
obliged, in consistency, to carry out his t 
interesting paper is that by M. Reuss, uy 
Tilly has already been excnerated from t 
however, of the r pine and carnage 
tempt to trace out the responsibility f 
ments discovered (chiefly at the TH 
conclusion arrived at, as being alm 
flacration was, like that of 3k \ 
Falckenberg, the commander of 
misunderstood order from Gustavus Ad 
chiefs of the extreme party in the « 
in different houses, which were - 
whole argument is skilfully « | 
Wilkie Collin 

HAMERTON’S ETCHING 
heap years ago the first tion 

4 lan & Co It has become very 

easily twice the original price, This firs 
different book frem the one before us 
paper, and on paper of a curious ser 
with the purpose of being used thre 
terpress and for the illustrati Thes 
splendid, and of very unusual ct 


five in number : 








or others from ancient prints, sever \ 
posed to have worked direct] he be 
from genuine ancient coppers, w! Mh 
creat labor and patience and consider 
was an unquestioned original (Jacot 
selected by the author as the best from 
coppers whi ‘h he f yuund to be w it] nN h 
state of Le Vacher, Bartsch 14) bel 
director of the Ga des B i 
torical!y-interesting Callot (La Tour de N 
save : and the etchings bv Water! Bar 
property of a Parisian dealer. Th i 
first edition of the book a sumptuous au 
press tended to increase : in fact, it was 
especially when well bound, f 
just one of those books which seem t 
‘tions on } irpose to become seal 

T) ee ¢ lj n. W 1 is y Ww f 
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s perhaps a quart ore matter in t! 
he illust tions are entirely changed 
book, ind of these 1 but two have been 
from etchings by ancient and modern n 
is the only print retained from the first « 
for only a part on the present s r pe 
in tw The preface to the s ed 
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Second edition 





Bes 


132 . The 


impossible to get together the coppers used for the first edition, even had it 


not been desirable to make the present boo's an inexpensive hand-book 
within the reach of every student of etching. ach plate has an account 
of itself and of its manner of production printed on its fly-leaf, wherein the 
tudent is told how long an immersion in the acid bath each part had _ re- 
ceived, how many proofs were taken, how inany changes made, and how 
much dry-point work had been superadlded. In short, the illustrations are 
to illustrate alone, in this new elition. and not to ornament. 

The f etching has many claims to general regard, but none 
greater than this—that it lends itself to the purposes of artists who 
dk their liv t to th who may wish to preserve memoranda 
of their observations or of their moments of inspiration, and equally 
well to t purpo of students and of those who live by the appli- 
cation of fine art to industry. It is an art by itself for those who 
love it and suveeed in it, and who can live without that pecuniary success 
which the public at present denies to the practitioner of this especial 
branch. It is of great value to the architect, to the architectural sculptor, 


and, finally, to the student of decorative art, whether as a means of pre- 
serving a record of precious things that he cannot procure, or as a means 
of preserving in imperishable form his own designs. Any one who can 
draw inay, with a very slight experience of the simple processes employed, 
produce etchings which, though artistically valueless, may be of the greatest 
importance and interest to himself. Any one who can draw as well as a 
professional painter is supposed to do, may, with little study, make etch 
ings as successfully as he could make drawings in pen and ink, and these, 
althourh of slight importance in the history or progress of art, may be of 
Great suecess in 
etching, on the other hand, is reserved for the very few. But in this respect 


Modelling in soft material may be compared closely 


great value to himself and of great interest to his friends. 
it is like other arts 
with etching. Anybody can learn to work in clay and in wax ; 
art is the daily resource of the pattern-makers and the carvers in wood and 
», and ought to be the daily study of all learners ; while great excel- 


he few sculptors, born and taught, great 


in ston 
lea 
by nature and by training. 
Mr. Ilamerton seems rat 
Blane and of Mr. Palgrave that etching is easy to learn, and may be prac- 
tised His objection to the con- 
sideration of etching from this point of view seems to be that its practice by 
weaker hands would not help ‘* the cause of true art”; and if by amateurs 
he means merely, as one passage seems to indicate, the ladies who would 
desert worste lL work and potichomania for the etching-needle, no one will dis- 


¢ t 


‘in it is of course confine l tot 


by those whom he would call amateurs. 


pute his dictum. 
summer in seriously-intended drawing from nature, or of a student of draw- 
ing who wishes to use it for his own convenience in scientific research. 


these and to other such workpeople, faithful as far as they go, successful 


Nation 


and this | 


her to resent the suggestions of Mr. Charles 


But suppose the ease of a lady spending some part of her | 


To | 


within their narrow limits, the convenience and the advantage of a little 
knowledge of etching are not to be denied, nor are their attempts at it other | 


than a great and positive gain to ** the cause of true art.” 

To take a eas which is immediately before us : if the newly-established 
weekly, the American Architect and Building News, could be illustrated 
with etchings—supposing always that the subjects chosen for illustration 
are 
would be many of its illustrations to take out and lay in the portfolio! 
And why should it not be so illustrated ? Every draughtsman who can 
make a perspective drawing of a church, shaded up with pen and ink, can 


worthy of being e 


‘hed—how interesting would it become, how desirable | 


learn with a very little patience to draw the same thing on copper with the | 


etching nee lle, and the merit of his etching would be exactly proportionate 


to the merit of his pen-drawiag. 
happy labor among the unrestorel ancient buildings of Europe, fills his 


Any student who, during his months of 


portfolio with drawings of his own with lexd-pencil, with pen, and with the 
brush, is capable of doing the same work on copper ; let it be that he goes 
no further, there are many ways in which going so far only as this will be of 
The somewhat greater difficulty of the process will make 
but if the only good result that should 
come of it were to be his own greater appreciation of the works of the great 
the 
pathy for art of any man or 
egins to understand the charm and the aetual value 
of a great etching should erely thankful; it is a charm that can 
hardly be explained and never be defined, but only more or less clearly 
indicated. The power of appreciating it to its full value is akin to the 


benefit to him. 


him more careful and s,ore sincere ; 


gains indefinitely in the gain of sym- 
Any 


masters, ** eause of true art’ 
wonran of our unsympathizing society. 
one who finds that he 


be sin 


power of prodacing it ; it is a matter of temperament which cultivation may 


greatly aid indeed, and would perhaps develop in many persons who now | 


seem to be without it, but which no teaching can ever create. 


’ 
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Mr. 
viority of etching for effee’ over all other kinds of etching. 
got in that way, without doubt. Turner, in preparing the 

for the plates of the the art 
appropriately, and Mr. Cruikshank, too, in his illustrations to *Grimm’s 
Household Stories,’ although his work is almost wholly outline, and shade 


Ilamerton is not too rigid in his insistance upon the vast sune- 
The greatest 
result is to be ¢ t 


outlines ‘Liber Studiorum,’ is using 


and shadow are used only to indicate form, is an etcher still, and Mr. Ham- 
ms to recognize him as such, for he notices ** The Elves and the 


erton sec 
Shoemaker” with the same terms of laudation that he would give to a 
finished etching, and sugh as he does give to the comparatively elaborate 
and the admirable ‘* Dougal 


Weare inclined to claim for everybody who has occasion to use 


chiaroscuro work in **The Folly of Crime” 
MacCallum.” 


o 
s 


raphic art the privilege of employing the etching-needle and the acid bath, 
and to set up as many standards for criticism in the use of these sacred imple- 
ments as in the ease of the familiar houschold lead-pencil. But Mr. Ham- 
erton is right, thoroughly right, altogether right, and deserves our heartiest 
support in his constant reiteration of the statement that greatness in etch- 
ing is a mental and not a technical greatness. The giants of etching are 
men who can think their own thoughts and who have conceptions which 
are not those of other men, The use that Mr. Hamerton has made of the ex- 
traordinary technical achievements of Flameng and Jacquemart, to discrimi- 
nate between such art as theirs and such art as Rembrandt’s or Haden’s, is 
adinirable, and leaves little to be desired in the way of instructive criticism. 
lis remarks on Ruskin’s etching, and the difference between it and the 
work of a great artistical etcher, are full of suggestion. His attempt to 
explain abstraction (chap. viii.) and comprehensiveness (chap. vii.) seem to 
us as nearly suceessful as such brief treatment can be. He has explained 
admirably the various manners of differ_nt artists, and the different prac- 
tices of the same men at different times ; and we can hardly believe that 
Mr. Hamerton would object to admit all that we can claim for the right of 
the whole community to use this art in an everyday sort of fashion without 
fear of the artistically-minded critic., 

For, indeed, if the art is not to be used by all the world and on all 
occasions, why these many pages of practical notes at the close of the 
volume before us? The few who are artistically inclined in the highest 
sense are in the way of learning enough about their art to begin their work 
without this carefully-prepared hand-book. These pages of explanation and 
instruction seem to be very complete, and to give the well-known and recog- 
nized processes and also the more important of the newly-discovered and 
recently-proposed modifications of them. Whether another and equally good 
manual exists in English we are not able to say ; in French there are several 
books of instruction, but none that we have examined is, cn the whole, as full. 
It is possible that something could Le done in the way of arrangement or 
with catch-titles end the like to make it more immediately available for 
reference. And this brings us to speak of a defect which cannot be for- 
given, and which is simply incomprchensil lc—the absence cf an index. 
The first edition had no semblance of an index ; the seccrnd, now before us, 
has what is called a ** catalogue index,” merely of artisis, with the titles of 
those plates of theirs which have been mentioned in the volume. 


FEMININE POETRY.* 
‘THE number of women who write verses is increasing, especially in 
America. Our common-school education supplies multitudes of 
women with a capacity of expression which, however limited, is sufficient 
for the needs of rhythm and of rhyme, while our social conditions eu‘tivate 
fluency of utterance, and have no tendency to promote that reticence 
which comes of large experience and high breeding. Much knowledge of 
the world and a keen sense of self-respect are restraints to the outpouring 
of personal emotion and to the publishing of private sentiment. 
sympathy is so feminine a trait, to find in speech relief from oppressive 
emotion is so natural to a large class of men as well as of women, and to 
measure the interest of sentiments to others by their importance to ourselves, 
is so common an error, that there is no reason for surprise at the quantity 
of verse by women which in these days of cheap and easy printing finds its 
way to the booksellers’ counters. But we doubt if much of it is reed 
except by its authors, by their personal friends, and by the conscientious 
critic. 

The abundance of these female writers, however, has a not unimportant 
bearing on what is rudely termed ‘‘the woman question.” Poetry is an 
open field for them, where they may contend on even terms with man. 
And it must be allowed that the mass of contemporary verse by women 
shows no marked inferiority to the mass of contemporary verse by men. 


To crave 


* ‘Cartoons. 


By Margaret J. Preston.’ Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 
Sm. Svo, pp. 240. 
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Out of the hundred new volumes of poems, ninety might be classed as 
distinguishable more by external differences than by any absolute internal 
division. But of the ten remaining, the select few that may outlast the 
year of their production, this is not to be said. A vast proportion of the 
verse that endures has been and still is the work of the harder sex. And 
the explanation of this fact is not to be found in the inferiority of female 
education, or in any unfair treatment that women may have received from 
Mili’s argument in respect to the stunting of feminine intelligence 
and the warping of their capacities, as the result of their education and of 


men. 


their position, is not good to account for the fact that, in all time and under 
favorable as well as unfavorable circumstances, no woman has ever pro- 
duced a first-rate poem or a first-rate work of imaginative art of any kind. 
Sappho, Mrs. Browning, Rosa Bonheur, any woman of greatesi note who 
has tried poetrv or the other arts, affords an instance in point. Their 
work is not first-rate. It has admirable qualities, but as art it is inferior 
to what men (men, it may be, of less general capacity) have done. It is in 
the nature of things that this should be the case. The keen susceptibility 
(however it may have been acquired) of the feminine temperament gives 
to immediate impressions a force that is opposed to the steady ‘action of 
reflection and reminiscence. The power of the intellect is, in a sort, sub- 
ordinated to the power of the sense. In this there is nothing either to 
praise or blame ; it is matter simply of observation, and is due to physio- 
logical conditions which cannot be changed even were change desirable. 


' 
But in poetry, as in all other arts of expression, the highest excellence | 


depends upon imagination and the sense of form—two most strictly intel- 
lectual qualities, two qualities based not on direct perception, but on 
reflection, comparison, and reminiscence ; that is, not merely on the recep- 


tion or even the accumulation of images, but still more on ideas and prin- | 


ciples derived from the recollection and classification, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the impressions and images themselves. 

The general characteristic of women’s verses, be they Greek, Italian, 
French, German, English, or of whatever tongue, is the predominance in 
them of sentiment over thought, the absence of imagination in its higher 
phases, and the substitution (usually) of a smooth and flowery diction, such 
a3 the Greek critics noticed in the verse of Sappho, for a strong and clearly 
defined form. These characteristics often give to woman's verse a peculiar, 
but not properly artistic, charm. It is the verse of sentiment, fresh from 
an instant experience, eager for expression. It is too lyric, personal, im- 
passioned, to pay attention to the restraints of art. Euterpe and Erato have 
a larger share in feminine inspiration than Clio or Polymnia. The woman 
is more than the poet, and gives us confidences which may touch our hearts 
without moving our intelligence. 

The subject admits of abundant illustration, and the volumes before us 
will serve for this purpose as well as any others. We take up Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s ‘Cartoons.’ The poems thus named reveal a woman sensitive, im- 
pressionable, tender-hearted—a woman who has travelled and read—read 
especially the poems of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and who has found satis- 
faction in the cultivation of her gifts of expression. Her verse never sinks 
below the level of respectability, never rises to that of vigorous originality. 
It bears no such individual stamp as to distinguish it from the poetry of 
many others of the choir of contemporary poets. But, 
(after the manner of Mrs. Browning) : 


says Mrs. Preston 


**What then? If one weak song of mine 
Should yet prevail to bring the shine 
Back o’er some spirit’s dull decline, 


‘* And for a moment seem to fling 

A flash about its sun setting 

1 think (God grautitg) I may sing.” 
We indeed see no objection to Mrs. Preston’s singing even if her songs 
do not fling flashes round the sun-setting of spirits. She may find singing 
good for her own sake. Indeed, Mrs. Preston’s verse deserves praise for 
all its minor qualities, and, if judged by any common standard of average 
performance, may stand creditably among the year’s productions, 

From the rudimentary art of ‘Cartoons’ we pass to the simple nature 
of ‘Hawthorn Blossoms.’ These blossoms seem to have been mostly 
gathered in Indiana, where Mrs. Charles appears to have lived and 
to have loved and to have suffered. It would further seem, from 
some of the revelations that they make, that during the last year a 
prospect of new happiness has opened before the author. In reading 
some of Mrs. Charles’s verses, we feel as if committing an impropriety 
in partaking of confidences not intended for our ears. It is true that 
some great poets have set a bad example in disclosing to the public 
gaze what ought never to have been seen by more than one pair of eyes. | 
: Phi- | 


‘ Hawthorn Blossoms. By Emily Thornton Charles (Emily Hawthorre).’ 
1"76. 12mo, pp. x. -155. 


laislphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co 
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| the fault would be inexcusable in them were it not that their experiences 


And little poets may cite the great in excuse for a similar procedure. 


of sentiment, whether kept private or made public, are of not h impor- 
tance except to themselves, For their own sake, however, they should 
practice self-restraint. Mrs. Charles’s emotions, feelings, and vperiences 
are similar to those of many American women, and her poetry of the 
kind that many can write with more or less { It is the verse of an 
innocent, gentle sentimentalist of many aspirations and right purposes 
Tts naiveté betokens a state of culture hardly vet ready for the crit lake 
for instance, the opening stanza of a poem called the ** Minstrel 
** Fancy now that I'm a minstrel, only listen to my lay; 
Thou shalt be my love ideal, for ‘tis true, as poets say, 
| We must on earth love something, and lL bave no lover real : 


So, perhaps, it e’en were better that 1 choose a beau ideal 


This is intended seriously, and, being so, what can be said of it except that 
it is a pity to print it, especially as Mrs. Charles says ; 


* Derision I would not excite, 

A just decision I invite ; 

I may not climb the Lill of Fame: 

Justice and truth is all I claim 
But the standard of justice and truth in matters of criticism is not 
to be the same in Indianapolis and in New York. is of slow 
growth, and cannot be forced—a fact that most Americans, loath as they 
have been to admit it, are gradually comming to acknowleige. 
and Oread or other Institutes however named, and even State universities, 


likely 


Culture 
Lligh schools, 


ure in general of little more use in developing those qualities without which 
no real culture can exist, than travelling menageries or itiner lee- 
turers. If there were a high standard of critical judgment of women's 
work in our Western States, we should hardly be called upon to notice 
Mrs. Charles’s poems, or those of Miss Minnie Ward Patterson of Michi- 
gan.* Themeritsof Miss Patterson's verses, like those of Mrs. Charles, are 
such as might justly appeal to the kindliness of a familiar circle, but hardly 
qualify them to claim the interest of the busy world. They are essentially 
high-school- or college-girlish. Miss Patterson gives us the 
delivered at the Quinquennial Reunion of the Alumni at Hillsdale College, 
as well as that ‘‘ delivered at the dedication of the Society Hall of the 
Ezlectics and Atheniades, Albion College.” They are both full of excellent 
sontiments, delivered with imperfect art, and of such principles as a 
cated in the following stanzas : 


ant 


** Poem 


re indi- 


** But when, with pure heart. woman stands as the he'per 
And equal of man—soon may usher the day 
The demon of crime that debases and thralls us 
Must let go the nation and hasten away 


* Fear not ! ne'er can liberty rob her of home-love 
Or gentleness. You would not fear that the vine, 

Transplanted from cellar to garden, and flinging 
Its boughs to the breezes, would e’er be a pine!" 
**Shadows and Silver Sprays,” by a lady whose name we presume to be 
Maggie Roberts, is a book of another order. She says of her own produc- 
tions : *‘ Every poem is to the point ; therefore it is needless for the author 
to say more than that they command the admiration and respect of their 
own and every other nation.” We may add that they have the interest of 
being distinctly products of the civilization of the city of New York. The 
a stanza from 

her ** Song of Weleome to Alexis,” which is certainly to the point : 


author, like many of her sex, is a hero-worshipper. Here is 


* We hail thee ! Imperial Prince, 

Son of Russia's great Czar, 

Beneficent in time of peace, 
Most terrible in war ; 

We'll shout an hearty weleome 
Wheresoe'er thou shalt roam, 

Noble Alexis, 
Pray feel at bome.”’ 


s and one to the 
told, with a some- 


Five of the Silver Sprays are devoted to Noble Alexi 
‘* gracious monarch ™ his imperial sire, of whom we ar 
what bold use of a familiar verse : 
** Millions of freemen own thy sway, 

And all thy great commands obey. 

So when thy journey here is o'er, 

Thy praise shall sound f-om shore to shore 
Next to Prince Alexis, ‘‘bold son of 
seems to be ‘* the magnanimous Col. Fisk,” whom, als 


the sea.” the author's chief hero 


, With a republican 
metonymy, she calls a prince. One of the four poems that relate to him is 
entitled ‘* The Assassination of the Prince of Erie,” 


Lord is besought to 


and in another the 


* Inscribe his name upon the scroll 
That hangs in heaven’s high dome.” 


‘Pebbles from Old Pathways. By Minnie Ward Patterson.’ Chicago: C.J. 
Burroughs & Co., Printers. 1875. 12mo, pp, 206, 

‘Shadows and Silver Sprays. By Eiggam Strebor.’ New York: John F. Trow 
&Sen. 1875. Sm. sq &vo, pp. 123. 


We might cite ich from this volume curious as illustrating conditions 
of character and feelin ‘valent in a certain class in New York, but we 


uve Len ht ! rs that the ueual forms of criticism are 

not to be applied to i I always needful to call a spade by its 
bait 

Phere is more than ordinary felicity of diction and sincerity of feeling 

in many of Mrs. Aitken’s poems, but they are not in general stamped 

with the impress of so distinct an individuality as to separate them widely 

from the mass of good feminine poetry. Mrs. Aitken is no intentional 


imitator, but her style has been more or less consciously affected by that of 
her favorite poets. She is, we infer from her verse, an American trans- 


planted toScotland. Her volume begins with a series of thirty sonnets ad- 
dressed to the American people, earnest appeals, after the manner of Mrs. 
Browning, to the better sense of the nation, vehement 
the baseness of its politics, the tricks of its trade, its low material aims, its 
recklessness in the pursuit of wealth, its lack of integrity and honor. It is 
because she loves the land and the people so well that she is moved to try 
**to stir the hearts of men,” and the impatient and overexcited tone in 
her verse is itself the indication and proof of the depth of her emotion. 
The longest and most ambitious poem in the volume is also perhaps the 
best. It is a series of dramatic scenes entitled ‘* A Day in the Life of Mary 


Stuart.” The character of the Queen is vigorously conceived and deline. 





The Nation. 


in denunciation of | 


ated, and the situations of the piece are effectively chosen, and pictu- | 


resquely presented. There are touches of uncommon pathos and of passion 
in the work, and we cite a few stanzas from a song that occurs in it asa 
specimen of Mrs, Aitken’s poetic resources which may well recommend 
her volume to our readers : 


‘Tis a crime to remember—O hard, O strange ! 
What sorrow is wortha year of tears ? 
And who shall defy the gatheri: g years ? 
It should be easy for hearts to change! 
Ob not for mine, saith my heart to me— 


Would we were free! 


‘And why not easy, dear heart, for you ? 
Wiser it is, you’ll surely grant, 
To take instead of the thing vou want 
Anything else and make it do! 
i cannot, saith my heart to me— 
Would we were free ! 


‘ That's done over and over again, 
But not by women who ve a way 
(f nursing a dream mits decay, 
Which never, (iod wot, was the way with men! 
So willtwe dream, saith my heart to me— 
Would we were free!” 


Vulfila, oder die Gotische Bibel. Werausgegeben und erkliirt von Ernst 
Bernhardt. (alle: Waisenhaus, 1875; New York: L. W. Schmidt.) — 
The present work constitutes Volume III. of Zacher’s Germanistic Library, 
s being ‘Gudrun,’ by Martin, and ‘ Walther v. d. Vo- 
by Wilmanns. Of the series in general we need only say that it 
hears throughout the As for Dr. 
Bernhardt’s labors in particular, a careful inspection warrants us in de- 


the pre eding vo! 
relweide,’ 


stamp of unmistakable scholarship. 


manding for them the sympathy of all lovers of Germanistic studies. Such 
an edition of ‘ Vulfila’ has been long and sorely needed. A knowledge of 
Gothic is the rightful beginning of the scientific study of German, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Icelandic, and Dr, Bernhardi’s critical text and commentary 
are the best foundation we have yet possessed. The Gothic text is based 
upon Uppstriin’s reading of the several manuscripts. But while the Swedish 
editor contented himself in the main with reproducing the manuscript te: t 
in its inconsistencies and variations, Dr. Bernhardt has attempted to give 
» corrected text, approaching more nearly to what must have been the 
language of Vulfila himself. The great Goth—for he fully deserves the 
predicate—died in the third quarter of the fourth century. The manuscripts 
now extant, the Silver Codex and the Ambrosian Codices, are a century and 
. half later, and were all made in Italy during or soon after the reign of 
lheodoric. Not only must the language have changed somewhat in the 
interval, but the later copyists interpolated in the text glosses and revised 
readings from parallel passages and from the Itala, not to speak of misspell. 
r blunders. The 
to the form that it probably had on leaving the hand of the original trans- 
lator \ on 
of an exhaustive comparison not only of the uncial Greek manu. 
ripts of the New Testament (Cod. Sin. and A, B, C, ete.), but also of the 


ings and oth editor has restored the text, so far as possible, 


ey meal 


‘Sonnets, Songs, and Stories. By Cora Kennedy Aitken, author of ‘ Legonds 
and Wemories of Scotland.’ London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1875. 16mo, pp. 
48 


| 





panying the Gothic is a Greek text, constructed by the editor | 
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leading Latin manuscripts of the Itala and Vulgata groups. The patient 
labor and research herein displayed are worthy of the highest praise. 

The editor’s method is twofold. On the one hand, he has restored, we 
; on the other, he has placed by its 
side a Greek text such as Vulfila himself might have used. 


may say, the Gothic to its early form 
He has made 
it probable that the Greek original used by Vulfila for the Gospels re- 
sembled closely the Codex Alexandrinus, but not without some remarkable 
coincidences with the Codex Sinaiticus. That used for the Epistles resem- 
bled D, F, G, of the Italian-Greek class. Furthermore, he has shown that 
Vulfila, although translating directly from the Greek, must have consulted 
a Latin version, especially in the diflicult passages in the Epistles. The re- 
sults of these minute researches are contained in the foot-notes at the bot- 
tom of each page of text. These give us the apparatus for understanding 
and appreciating Vulfila’s work. Thus, Luke i. 3 reads in the Gothic “it 
hath seemed good to me and to the Holy Spirit.” The clause ‘‘and to the 
Holy Spirit ” is not found in any Greek manuscript, but occurs in 0, g' of 
the Itala, Similarly, Luke ix. 43 reads in Gothic, ‘‘ But while they ail won- 
dered at all the things that Jesus did, Peter quoth, Master, Why could not 
we cast that (spirit) out ? But Jesus quoth, That kind goeth not out but by 
prayers and fasting. Then he quoth to his disciples,” ete. Peter’s question 
and the answer are found in f (Codex Brixianus) of the Itala. Most proba- 
bly they were interpolated by some copyist from a manuscript like the 
Brixianus. As an example of critical acuteness We may cite the editor's 
note to Luke i. 5, in which it is shown that Vulfila mistook the meaning of 
the Greek é@yuepia, **course,” daily temple-service, and translated it by a 
word meaning ‘‘ race, family.” 

3ut it is needless to multiply examples, when every page testifies to the 
editor’s untiring research. Our knowledge of Vulfila’s life and personality 
is meagre enough. Dr. Bernhardt appears to have added little, if any- 
thing, to the results already gained by Waitz and Besse!s. Indeed, so long 
as no new materials are discovered, we must be content perforce to rest in 
ignorance upon many of the most important points in the life of the Gothic 
bishop. He was born in 310 or 311—whether of pure Gothic descent, or 
the offspring of Cappadocian Christians carried off captives by the Goths 
in the preceding century, is still a disputed point. Bernhardt inclines to 
the latter view. In 328 he probably accompanied a Gothic embassy to the 
empire in the reign of Constantine. In 341 he was consecrated bishop of 
the Goths by Eusebius, at the Synod of Antioch, and took up his residence 
north of the Danube. In 3848, in consequence of the encroachments of 
Athanaric, he and his people, with permission from Constantius, settled 
to the south of the Danube, in Moesia, near Nicopolis. In 360 he took 
part in the Synod of Constantinople. In 880 or 381 he was summoned by 
Theodosius to Constantinople, and died there. These few dates and the 
fact that he was a staunch Arian are all that we can profess to know of one 
who must have been an extraordinary genius. -The more closely we ex- 
amine his work, the greater becomes our respect for the faithfulness and 
skill with which it was done. It remains to this day the marvel of all who 
approach it. We can only regret that so few scholars in this country, and 
even in England, have been attracted by a literary monument which has 
fascinated the acutest minds in Germany and which is the key to the Teu- 
tonic group of languages. 

It may not be superfluous to add that Dr. Bernhardt, although giving 
the text of the Skeireins (explanation of the Gospel of John) and of tke 
fragments of Ezra and Nehemiah, does not regard them as the work of Vul- 
fila, as indeed no modern critie does, and also that his edition is strictly what 
it professes to be, a critical text-edition, without grammar or glossary. 
Hence it will not enable us to dispense with the editions of Gabelentz and 
Liibe and of Heyne. 

listoive des Eventails. Par §. Blondel. (Paris: Renouard; New 
York : F. W. Christern. 1875. 8vo, pp. iv.-336.)—The recent revival of 
interest in the charming result of the fan-maker’s skill may be said to date 
from the Loan Exhibition of fans opened in May, 1870, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. M. Blondel confesses that it was a chance remark in a 
newspaper notice of this fine display—long to be remembered by those who 
had the good fortune to see its five hundred admirably arranged fans— 
which suggested to him the preparation of the present volume, much if not 
all of the matter in which has already appeared in the pages of one of the 
French art-journals. In the introduction to the excellent catalogue of the 
Loan Coilection, Mr. Sam. Redgrave sketched in a few pages the birth and 
gradual development of the fan. M. Blondel has made use of most of Mr. 


Redgrave’s references and researches, with the result of rendering his book 
far fuller of items of interest to English readers than French works of a 
similar character usually are. 


In the catalogue of 1870, besides two smal! 
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24, 1876] 


engravings inserted in Mr. Redgrave’s text, there were sevey full-page 
woodeuts of fans loaned for exhibition, and, by the courtesy of the South 
Kensington authorities, M. Blondel has been enabled to reproduce six of 
these—the one omiited, curiously enough, being an engraving of ** No. 146, | 


a dress-fan lent by the Empress of the French.” These cuts, which in the 


catalogue had a fine clean lock, and were printed on separate pages of thick 
tinted paper. do not appear to equal adva: 
the 


geo to neatness of impression. 


itage here, where they are merely 


inserted in ig on the under side, 


det 


text with printi treatment decidedly 


. Blondel has apparently had free access to the leading coll 
the secon capital ; ny of his best 


tions of 


illustrations are taken from fans in 
the possession of the former librarian of the Empress, the Count Philippe ce 
Albin, and of his sister, Mme. Achille 
quence, the book describes the 


mia 


St Jubinal. ‘al se- 
fans in use in India, China, and Japan, and 


among the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 


In chronologi: 


Then, after noticing 
briefly the fans of Italy, Spain, and -England, it devotes most of its space 
to the fans of France—with justice, for in France alone is fan-making 
raised to the dignity of one of the fine arts. There the 
manutact giving out 


éventatlliste, or artist- 
e the 
technical terms—to separate hands ; generally, however, the stick is subor- | 
dinate to the mount. In France alone was made the mysterious veri/s- 
Martin, of which neither Mr. Redgrave nor M. Blondel is able to tell us 
much. In France alone have celebrated painters not refused to spend their 
skill upon the dee of a fan-mount :; to mention only a few out of 
many, Lancret, Hamon, = 
Gavarni have painted fans, is 
city a becutiful fan painted } 
ably adapted for such dainty work. 
will be found in the obituary 


for February, 1875. 


urer, suggests a subject, mount and stick—to us 


ration 


Boucher, Watteau, Géréme, and, strange to sav 


There is in the possession of a lady of 
xy Hlamon, whose delicate style seems admir- 
Engravings of two other of his fans 


notice of him in the Gazelte des Beaux-Arts 


In France, fans of necessity followed the changes of fashion and poli- 
tics, and, like the pottery of the people, they became patriotic during the 
Under Louis XVI., they were d 
tion of Necker set to music, both words and notes appearing in full on the 
fan. Louis himself, meeting with a quatrain by Lemierre which he liked, 
had written it upon the fan of Marie-Antoinette, much to the delight of 
the courtiers, who chose to eredit the king with the authorship. 
are rather better than the poetry of kings : 


Revolution. ecorated with versified adula- 


The lines 


“ Dans le temos des chaleurs extrimes, 


Heureux d’amuser vos loisirs 
Je saurai prés de vous appeler les Zé phires ; 
Les Amours y vierdront d’eux-mémes 


give the history of fans a 
no mention anywhere of the only fan 
America has produced. Montezuma’s mighty fans—apparently 
resembling those borne beside the Pope during high festivals at St. Peter's 
— eceive due notice, but by some unaccountable oversight nothing is said 
of the ingenicus feather-fan made by the aborigines of Nia 


>) 
mo 


Although M. 
ples and at all epochs, he makes 


modern 


Biondel professes to ne all peo- 
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Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. (25 Bond 
Street, New York) have just published 
Doyle's History of the United States 
wm Freeman's Historical Course, with 
maps by Ger. lrancts A. Walker (16mo, 
$1 40); Dr. Packard's new work on 
Embryology, entitled ‘ Life Histories of 


Animals, including Man’ (8vo, $2 50) ; 
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Backsheesh; or, Life and Adventures in the Oriet | . 
Knox. (Hartford A. D. Worth ton & ¢ [875 ry 
mentary title of this book states that it ntains ** descr nd 
humorous sketches of sights and scen the Atlan lown the 
Danube, through the Crin in Turkey, Greece Asia M svt 
Palestine, and Egy; up the Nile, in Nubia and 1 t Africa 
ete., ete.” Mr. Knox made this extended journey principally for the 
purpose of amusement, and looked upon everything he saw as part 
of a comedy got up for his special entertainment. His hum ! ofa 
delicate sort, and is, in fact, often vulgar and coarse, having its roots in a 
total lack of reverence. In the ria riptions of Damas id Jerusalen 
there is a soberness which is slightly akin to awe, but usually the tone ts 


one of great flippancy in regard to historical places and personages of whom 




























we are accustomed to speak with some amount of respect. This r« sing, 
nil-admirari treatment of antiquities has been so thoroughly and cleverly 
worked up by Mark Twain that it seems somewhat tame in the hands of 
anv one else. Throughout his journey Mr. Knox’ s exertions were largely 
devoted to outwitting hackmen, dragomans, guides, Oriental shopkeepers 
ete., in the matter of charges, and he was usually success metimes in 
a most laughable way, as when he discharged a who would not make 
the ascent of Mount Pentelicus clone. 

There is considerable information seattered through the book, in ard 
to routes and charges, Which might be very useful to travellers. Most of it 
perhaps, can be found in guide-books, but it impresses one more distinct 
when accompanied with the actual experience of a traveller. The tlustra- 
tions are very numerous, nearly two hundred and fifty in all, and are about 
equally divided between cities and ruins and personal mishaps with don- 
kevs, camels, and sea-sickness—the latter being rather more pointed Th 
wiity. 
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E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. } 
Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., arg invited. Any books | 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of their advertised price | 








, 


The 


. ) ST TRNT °C . C 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Twenty-Third Street, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

I. 
Brief Biographies of Contemporary 

Edited by T. W. Higginson. 
FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS. 

By Edward King. , cloth extra, $1 <o. 
Previously published in this Series : 

I, ENGLISH STATESMEN. By T. W. Higginson 

Il. ENGLISH RADICAL LEADERS By R. J Hinton. 


‘A practical idea admirably carried out.”—Springfeld 
Republican 
/ an, 


Nation. 


Fourth Avenue and 


Volume Three of * 
Statesmen.’ 


T2mic 


IT. 


FAITH and MODERN THOUGHT. 
By Prof, R. B. Welch, of Union College. With an In- 
troduction by Prof. ‘layler Lewis. remo, cloth, $1 50. 

tl, 

SELECT BRITISH 

ists. A Series planned to consist of half a dozen vol- 

umes, comprising the Representative Papers of 7he 

Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Lounger, 

Mirror, Looker-On, etc., etc. Edited with Introduc- 

tion and Biographical Sketches of the Authors, by John 

Habberton. 


THE 


(Volume I.) 
THE SPECTATOR. Square 16mo, beautifully printed 
and tastefully bound in cloth extra, $1 25. 


ESSA Y- 


This series has been planned to preserve and to present in | 


a form at once attractive and economical, the permanently 
valuable portions of those standard productions of the Essay- 
ists which, as weil for the perfection of their English style as 
for the sterling worth of their matter, are deservedly peren- 
nial, 
IV. 
A Novel by a New Author, 
IPBRaATWW Le 

BRENTWELL. 


12mo, cloth extra, $1 75. 


DATSY 


Widdemer. 


By 


Vv 


Irene | 


CABIN AND PLANTATION | 


Songs. 


‘s. As Sung by the Hampton Students. 
Music. 


Octavo, paper, 40 cents. 
Wale 
TRON ORES OF MISSOURI AND 
Michigan. By Raphael Pumpeily, T. B. Brooks, and 
Adolf >chmidt. 
numerous Illustrations, and Topographical and Geologi- 
cal Atlas, in folio, 10. 
Vil. 
THE BELIEF OF 
lievers, and Other Discourses. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 


THE 

By O. B. Frothingham. 
Vill. 

New Editions 

LOGICAL PRAXIS. 


N. Day, author of ‘Art of 


of 
sy Prof. Henry 


Discourse,’ etc. xi2amo, 


| @¥ cloth, ¥r. 


With | 


Text in one volume, large octavo, with | 


UNBE:- | 


IX. 
PRINCIPLES OF ESTHETICS. 
By Prof. Henry N. Day. Large 12mo, cloth, illus- | 


trated, $2 25. 


} 
*,* Any of the above books sent prepaid, upon receipt | 


of the price, by the pub.ishers. 


Zell’s Encyclopedia. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 





Agents Wanted. 





150,000 articles, 3,000 engravings, and 18 splendid maps. 
The best book of universal knowledge in the language. Now 
in course of publication. Specimen with map sent for 20 cts. 


BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 





L[nterlinear Classics - 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Circulars Free. Illustrated descriptive Catalogues of all our 
publications sent for 5-cent stamp. 
CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, 
Philadelphia, !’a. 


Book-Keeping Simplified. 
The simpiest yet most thorough work on the Double-entry 


system. Complete practical instruction. Cloth, €1 ; boards, 
75 cents. Sent post-paid. Catalogue free. 


D. B. WAGGENER & CO., Pusuisners, 
420 Walnut Street Philadelphia. 


F. STEVENS, AMERICAN 
Library and Literary Agent, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
Charing Cross, London, England, supplies Books 
and Pericdicals of every sort by mail or express at lowest Lon- 
don prices. Full particulars of termsand mode of rethitting 
United States currency are given in his priced List of Eng- 
lish Newspapers and Magazines, which may be had free on 
application to him direet in London, or to his Custom-House 
Brokers, Messrs. Tice & Lynch, 34% fine street, New York. 








[Number 556 


Just Issued 


The Christ of Paul ; 


Or, The Enigma of Christianity. St. John never in Asia 
Minor. Irenzus the Authorof the Fourth Gospel. The 
Frauds of the Churchmen of the Second Century Ex- 
posed. By Geo. Reber. 12mo, cloth, 400 pp. Price, 

post-paid, $2. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley as a 
Philosopher and Reformer. 


By Charles Sotheran. Including an Original Sonnet by C. 
W. Frederickson, Portrait of Shelley, and View of his 
Tomb. 60 pp. Post-paid, paper, $: ; cloth, $1 25. 


Soul Problems. 
With Papers on The Theological Amendment and the State 
By Joseph E. Vleck. Post-paid, 


cloth, 75 cents. 


Personality Idea. 
paper, 50 cents ; 


CHARLES Pp, SOMERBY, 


139 Eighth Street, New York. 








NOW READY. 
Wharton on Agency and 
Agents. 


One volume 8vo, price $6 so. 





A COMMENTARY 
Law of Agency and Agents. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON, LL.D., 


Author of Treatises on * Criminal Law,’ ‘ Conflict of Laws,’ 
One volume 8vo. 


ON THE 


* Negligence,’ etc. 





KAY & BROTHER, Law PvupiisHers, 


17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





W. CHRISTERN, 
e ForetiGn BooksELLER AND IMPORTER, 
77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 

Large assortments of the publications of Charpentier, 
Didier, Didot, Hachette, Lévy Fréres, etc., on hand ; also 
complete lists of Tauchnitz’s Collection of British Authors, 
and Teubner’s Greek and Roman Classics. All European 
periodicals received weekly in parcels, 


Libraries and C atalogues. | 


MISS MARY BATES MERRIAM is desirous of a new 
engagement as Librarian or Cataloguist. She has had a wide 
experience, her latest work being the ‘ Quincy Catalogue.’ 
mentioned in the Nation of Nov. 4, 1875. Refers. by per- 
mission. to Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D., Cambridge, formerly 
of Harvard College Library ; W. W. Greenough, Esq., Pre- 
sident of Trustees of Boston Public Library ; O: W. Holmes, 
M.D., Boston; Charles Eliot Norton, Esg.,Cambridge ; W. 
F Poole, Esq., Librarian of Chicago Public Library ; Frede- 
rick Vinton, Esq., Librarian of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, Address at CANTON, Mass. 





ONE DOLLAR. 
POONER’S GARDENING 


Guide for 1876, and Spooner’s special collection of 30 
varieties of choice Flower Seeds, including Ornamen- 
tal Grasses and Everlastings, will be mailed to any address, 
upon receipt of $1, or catalogue sent for two 3 cent stamps. 
Address 
WM. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 





EW AND CHOICE TREES 
and Shrubs. A descriptive priced list free to ap- 
plicants. W. C. STRONG, Nonantum Hill, 

Brighton, Mass. 


Handy E:ye-Glass Folder. 


A Spring Winds the Cord into a drum as ina spring tape- 
measure. Sent by mail for Firry Cents. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 

KETCHAM & McDOUGAL, 
4 Liberty Place, New Vork. 

The best makers of Gold and Silver Thimbles. 


PRIN TERS Cabinet, Type, Press, and B.xweod 

Depot; Eagie Cabinets; Pattern Letters for Machinists 
—VANDERBURGN, WELLS & Co., cor. Fulton and Dutch Ste 
Sew York. N.B.-Engraving—Electrotyping. 
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